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CLARK: What's wrong with this picture? 
MARK: The dark background. Mother 


bear is too wise to expose her fleecy 










CLARK: Risht! She’s careful to keep 
them against a light background o! 
snow or ice. 

MARK: Makes them hard to see. Shiel«s 


them from the hunter. 








CALVERTS 


PROTECTIVE BLENDING 


protects the flavor and good taste 
of Calvert Whiskey 





CLARK: Here’s another fine example of Protective 
Blending. This exclusive Calvert method cer- 
tainly does something for this mellow whiskey. 


MARK: Sure adds a lot of enjoyment to this whiskey 
collins. Do you blame me for recommending it 
to my friends? 
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BUY BETTER WHISKEY — BUY CALVERT 


“RESERVE”: Millions gladly pay a little more 
for this richer premium blend. 


“SPECIAL”: Favorite of millions who prefer 
a lighter whiskey. Costs a little less. 


CLEAR HEADS (cttar-neaven Buyers) 


"Calvert 











BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve” : 90 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits ...Calvert “Special” : 90 Proof — 
7214% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 














Tying the knot that unties itself 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


O MULTIPLY a desirable tree or shrub, 
nurserymen take the tiny growth 
buds from it, and attach them to the 
limbs of inferior but sturdy varieties. 


The delicate bud must be bound 
tightly until its sinews grow into the 
base limb. Strands of raffia were used 
for binding, but they had to be tied 
around bud and branch, and untied 
after the bud had “taken root.”” Some 
hurserymen used strips of ruabber—but 
these, too, had to be untied so as not 
to strangle or girdle the growing bud. 


Goodrich engineers had an idea. 
They had found new ways to increase 


the life of rubber for conveyor belts, 
garden hose, window strips and scores 
of other products exposed to air and 
sunlight. Couldn’t they reverse the 
process? 


They could and did. They made strips 
of a special rubber for budding, strong 
and elastic to begin with, but short 
lived .. . its tension binds the bud to the 
trunk tighter than rafha, and so pro- 
tects growth; the rubber expands as the 
bud grows and so does not throttle it; 
but most important, the rubber is made 
to disintegrate in two to four weeks— 
when the wrapping is no longer needed, 


this rubber strip simply loosens and 
finally drops away, saving all the time 
and trouble of meticulous untying. 

Nurserymen seized on this Goodrich 
development, and it is saving time and 
money in thousands of nurseries today 
just as opposite Goodrich developments 
which make rubber /onger lived are sav- 
ing time and money in thousands of 
mines, farms and manufacturing plants. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Mediaiid 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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SECRETARIES 
SURE COME SMART 
THESE DAYS 
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YOU'RE WRONG. The gal on his lap 


+ | is not his secretary. It’s his wife. She’s 
admiring that smooth, fresh-feeling 
Barbasol Face his secretary told him 
to get. No harsh irritants in modern 
Barbasol to dry, tighten, coarsen the 
skin. Only bland ingredients that 
soothe the skin as well as soften the 
beard. Try Barbasol and see what 
wonders it works with your face in 
ten short days or so. 


YOU'RE RIGHT. He does have tender 
skin but shaves with Barbasol—with 
pleasure! Here’s the secret! Barbasol 
is modern. Soothing, cooling cream 
that it is, Barbasol does the job of 
old-fashioned preparations without 
raising ned with 
| your skin. Quickest, 
cleanest, easiest, 
best-feeling shave 
you ever had. Try 
Barbasol and see. 
Three sizes: large 
tube, 25¢; giant 
tube, 50¢; family 
jar, 75¢. Five 


Barbasol Blades, 15¢. 















For Modern Shaving 
No Brush « No Lather « No Rub-in 
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To give you a candid view of it- 
self, this telephone wearsatrans- 
parent dress. Shown cut away, 
so you can see still more detail, 
are the transmitter (the part 
you talk into) and the receiver 
(the part with which you listen). 














*You’d never guess this 
one. It says our tele- 
phone has 248 parts.” 


/ “And think how 
seldom it gets out 
of order!” 


To Americans, telephoning is second nature. 
They do it 94,000,000 times a day. To them, 
who thus conquer space and time, telephones 


are a commonplace — these familiar instru- 
ments, gateways to 21,000,000 others in the 
homes and offices of this land. 

Making Bell telephones so well that you 
take them for granted, is the achievement of 
Western Electric craftsmen. It’s what they have 
learned in doing that job for 58 years. It’s the 
way they make cable, switchboards, vacuum 
tubes, all the 43,000 designs of apparatus for 
the Bell System. The excellence of their work- 
manship thus plays a part in your daily life. 





Western Elechric wie: 








BY THE NATION'S NEWEST, 
LARGEST, FINEST LINER 


MERICA 


to the 


Virgin Islands - Puerto Rico 


(St. Thomas) (San Juan) 


Haiti and Cuba 


(Port av Prince) (Havana) 


12 pays-*150up 


Here’s a unique opportunrty to 
visit the choicest = of the 
scenic and historic West Indies 


" NO PASSPORTS —plus a gala voyage on one of 
OR VISAS REQUIRED _ the world’s finest luxury liners. 


Next Sailings: Sept. 7th, 21st, 
Oct. 5th and 19th. 


And a New Coast-to-Coast Service 


TO AND 


rom California - Mexico 


BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN SISTERSHIPS 


MANHATTAN 
and WASHINGTON 


A glorious “Cruise- Voyage” around 

America via Havana, the Panama 

Canal and Acapulco, Mexico— 

with every comfort and luxury en route. 

A choice of 3 other itineraries including 32- 

$250 First Day Round Trip Cruise, Combination One Way 

up Class Sea—One Way Rail or Air Trips and special 
*150,, an Mexico “‘Circle Tour’’. 

é Sailings from New York: Sept. 14th, Oct. 

(10% round trip 4th, 18th—from California: Sept. 17th, Oct. 

reductions) 2nd, 22nd, Nov. 5th, and regularly thereafter. 


For Complete Details Consult Your Travel Agent or 


Unrrep States Lines 


One Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Ave., Re 665 Market St., 


er principal cities. 


San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto. Offices in ot 
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Born: 


Acme 


To Vincent Price, actor, and Epirg 
Barrett, actress, a son, Vincent Barrett 
Price, at the Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 30. Well known 
in the legitimate theater, Price is now 
acting in the movies and has just com- 
pleted the role of Joseph Smith in the 
Twentieth Century-Fox film, “Brigham 
Young.” 


Birthday: 


Queen Wituetmina of the Netherlands, 
60, Aug. 31. Now living in virtual retire- 
ment from Society, Holland’s refugee 
Queen spent the day quietly at her coun- 
try house near London. She did not even 
attend a birthday celebration at Queen’s 
Hall held in her honor by her exiled coun- 
trymen, but instead sent her son-in-law, 

Prince Bernhard, to 
represent her. Al- 
though loyal Dutch- 
men the world over 
observed the anni- 
versary, demonstra- 
tions were banned 
under threat of pun- 
ishment in Nazi-oc- 
British Combi cupied Holland. 


Married: 


Vivien Letcu, British film actress and 
star of “Gone With the Wind,” and Lav- 
RENCE Otivier, English stage and screen 
actor, at the Alvin C. Weingand home, 
Rancho San Ysidro, near Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Aug. 30. Both have been married 
before, and both their divorces became 
final just recently—each being named as 
co-respondent by the other’s spouse. The 
ceremony was performed at one minute 
past midnight, just after their marriage 
license had become legal (California re- 
quires a three-day wait after a license 1s 
obtained) . 


Divorced: 


Ancier Biopte Duke, grandson of the 
late Benjamin N. Duke, tobacco financier, 
and nephew of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle 
Jr., United States Ambassador to Poland, 
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i gen RIGHT, J.M.—there are lots of good insurance com- 


panies. But it seems to me a man should do business with 
one that can give him the particular service his own circumstances 
require. Personally, I swear by the Union Central Life. I’ve got a 
lot of insurance, myself, and it requires a pretty specialized kind of 


handling. Union Central, I’ve found, is unusually well equipped to 


give that kind of service.?? 


%* Among the Union Central Life policyholders there is a notable percent- 
age of large insurance buyers. Evidence of the fact: the average Union 
Central policy is twice the amount of the average for America’s 79 largest 
life insurance companies. A representative thoroughly experienced in dis- 
cussing the special problens of men and women of means will gladly give 


you more pertinent facts about this company. Address Dept. E-2. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY- CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A $400,000,000 Institution Founded in 1867 


Copyright 1940 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 











Others know there’s no tobacco | 
on earth that equals this truly 
AROMATIC pipe mixture 


Some people don’t like anything 
that’s new. 

Here's such a new, different 
smoking-experience that some men 
don’t like it. But thousands of 
smokers won't touch any tobacco 
but Bond Street. 

Bond Street's like expensive 
custom-blends in flavor, fragrance 
and bite-free coolness. Contains 
rare aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular price mixture. 
Even women approve its aroma. 


In fairness to yourself, spend 15¢ 
for a tin of Bond Street today! 


BOND ,~ 
STREET/7 
ipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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and the former Priscrtita St. Georce of 
New York City and Tuxedo Park, N.Y., in 
Reno, Nev., Aug. 27. They were married 
Jan. 2, 1937, and have one child, 2-year- 
old Angier Biddle Duke Jr. 


Arrived: 





On the President 
Cleveland from Ja- 
pan, Sicrm Unpset, 
distinguished Nor- 
wegian novelist and 
1928 Nobel Prize 
winner for literature, 
in San Francisco, 
Calif., Aug. 26. Flee- 
ing Norway after the 
German invasion and 
the death of her eldest son in the Nor- 
wegian campaign, Mme. Undset reached 
Japan by traveling across Russia on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. “Nothing was 
left to me in Norway,” she said. “I had 
no liberty of thought. So I came away, 
hoping to be of some use elsewhere.” The 
writer was accompanied by her son, Hans. 





International 


Departed: 


For England last week on the Samaria, 
Ricnarp GREENE, young British movie ac- 
tor, “to fight or serve 

in any capacity.” He 

went to Vancouver to 

join up last month, 

but, after a misun- 

derstanding concern- 

ing terms of enlist- 

ment, returned to 

Hollywood to “await 

orders.” He then de- 

cided to return home 

to offer his services. 


Installed: 


As the first woman president of Phi 
Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic frater- 
nity, Marsorre Nicoison, dean of Smith 
College for eleven years, by 290 delegates 
at the triennial national council of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, last 
week in San Francisco, Calif. The conven- 
tion also increased PBK’s 132 chapters by 
adding nine new colleges. 


Discarded: 


By Bitty Ross, 41-year-old pint-sized 
producer of mighty spectacles, his real 
(and heretofore legal) name of William S. 
Rosenberg, with the official consent of the 
New York Supreme Court, last week in 
New York City. By court order Billy Rose 
becomes Billy Rose Oct. 8. 


Died: 


Sir Joseru Jonn Tuomson, 83, eminent 
English physicist and Nobel Prize winner, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, Aug. 
30. Often considered the discoverer of the 


——— 


electron, Sir Joseph 
(invariably called “J. 
J.” by his co-work- 
ers) was at least one 
of the few whose bril- 
liant research laid 
the foundations of a 
new era in physics 
by proving the valid- 
ity of the electronic 


theory. Wide World 


Lian D. Wap, 73, famous social. 
service worker and founder of the Henry 
Street Settlement and Nurse Service jp 
New York City, at her home in Westport, 
Conn., Sept. 1. Besides her tireless work 
in Manhattan’s East Side, Miss Wald also 
helped establish the first public-school 
nursing system and the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. 


The Duke or Beprorp, 82, one of Eng. 
land’s four richest dukes and one of her 
largest landowners, at Woburn Abbey, 
his home in Bedfordshire, England, Aug, 
27. Head of the house of Russell, one of 
Britain’s most prominent families, the 
Duke owned vast blocks of real estate in 
London. He is succeeded by his son, the 
51-year-old Marquess of Tavistock, a well- 
known appeaser often called “Britain’s 
richest crank.” 


Rosert F. Partne, 84, editor emeritus 
of The San Francisco News and The 
Cleveland Press, in San Francisco, Calif, 
Aug. 29. Known as “Uncle Bob” to the 
many newspapermen with whom he 
worked for 62 years, Paine was one of 
the promising young men the late E. W. 
Scripps gathered around him in the found- 
ing of the Scripps-Howard chain of news- 
papers. He thereafter devoted his entire 
career to that organization, becoming in 
recent years a kind of salty godfather to the 
whole group. Although Paine announced 
his retirement many times, he kept on 
writing until three months ago. To re- 
porters who interviewed him on the 82nd 


Acme 


birthday the veteran newspaperman said: 
“You youngsters may feel the urge fot 
self-expression once in a while. But at my 
age, if I don’t express myself daily 1ts 
downright misery.” 
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FLY THE FASTEST 1283 MILES IN THE WORLD 


IN BIG NEW Lrdlostuus 


Fly Continental Air Lines from 
Wichita and El Paso to Denver on 
the fastest block to block airline 
schedule in the world. Fly Continen- 
tal, AMERICA’S FASTEST, an airline 
with a perfect operations record— 
accomplished exclusively with Lock- 
heeds. Fly now in the luxury of 
Continental’s new fleet of larger 


LOOK TO 


Lockheed Lodestar transports. 
Passengers like the new 14 passen- 
ger Lodestar because: 1. There’s“high 
hat” head room from pilot’s com- 
partment to stewardess’ quarters. 
2. There’s leg room for every pas- 
senger. 3. Every seat has aisle space, 
shoulder room and arm room too. No 
need to share an arm rest witha 


FOR 


passenger next to you. 4. Every pas- 
senger has a window all to himself. 
5. Seats are deeply-cushioned, fully 
adjustable. 6. “Minimum-decibel” 
sound-proofing assures ease of 
normal-voice conversation. 


* 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Burbank, California 


LEADERSHIP 
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MARCHANT 


straight-line true-figure 
dials for ALL 3 factors 


“Blind typing” was superseded by 
“in sight” typing... and now “blind 
figuring”, with its drawback of one 
or more factors not shown, is being 
replaced by Marchant's modern 
“in sight” figuring. 

This exclusive feature proves cor- 
rectness of calculation... .and in many 
cases also permits procedure that 
proves copying of answers without it 
being necessary to re-caiculate! 


Ask us to show how fo make this startling sav- 
ing ... approved by auditors and comptrollers 
everywhere. Mail coupon today. 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations 
Give Service Every where! 
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LETTERS 





Camp Meetings 


Many of your readers will get much in- 
spiration from your interesting article in 
the Aug. 12 issue concerning the ranchers’ 
camp meeting. 

I am not a church officer, nor have I 
ever attended a camp meeting, but your 
lucid article suggests the great need of 
such out of town week-end and vacation 
gatherings of the kind you describe in 
Texas. 

The end result of all church work is the 
propagation among the masses of sobriety, 
purity, and fair play. What an opportunity 
such a meeting gives to propagandize 
health, political purity, temperance and 
kindred neglected topics allied to or part 
of true religion! 

A. I. MADER, M.D. 


Halifax, N.S. 





Wilkie vs. Roosevelt, 1802 


In rummaging through some old cases, 
I came across an interesting title. It would 
seem that if the Presidential election this 
year should end in a tie, there would be 
some precedent under legal records. In 
1802, in 3 Johnson Cases 66, and 3 John- 
son Cases 206, a suit was commenced by 
a Mr. Wilkie against a Mr. Roosevelt, on 
a promissory note. There were two trials, 
and in each trial judgment was rendered 
by the jury in favor of Mr. Wilkie, but in 
each case the court set aside the verdict. 
There have been no further reported pro- 
ceedings in this matter, so it would appear 
that the legal battle ended in a tie. 
SIDNEY MOSKOWITZ 
Counselor at Law 


New York City 





The Western Hemisphere 


We have been reading and _ hearing 
much lately regarding the Western Hem- 
isphere, especially in connection with the 
proposed draft. We have been repeatedly 
assured that our boys will not be re- 
quired to serve anywhere outside our 
hemisphere, absolutely not anywhere else, 
which seems gratifying in view of the fact 
all of us have insisted that the boys shall 
never again fight in Europe’s wars. 

Well now, is this our hemisphere? Just 
where is the Western Hemisphere? It 
comprises that half of the earth’s surface 
lying west of zero meridian and east of 
the 180-degree meridian, which includes 
North America, South America, a great 
many islands, a great deal of ocean, and 
something else. Something else, indeed. 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales and about nine 
tenths of England lie within the Western 
Hemisphere. A large part of France, all 
of Spain, all of Portugal, and a chunk of 


Africa half the size of the U.S.A. all }, 
within the Western Hemisphere. 
RALPH HILSCHER 
San Ramon, Calif. 


The Commandments 


In Newsweek for Aug. 26, Raymon 
Moley says in Perspective: “But the 
fourth commandment—the  comman. 
ment to honor thy father and mother” 
etc. I was raised to believe that that wa 
the fifth commandment. Has Roosevel 
changed the commandment as well as the 
time of Thanksgiving or is Mr. Moley 
just uninformed regarding Bible matters’ 

ROBERT L. KINNAIRD 

Christiansburg, Va. 


Neither the Protestant (St. James) nor 
Roman Catholic (Douay) versions of the 
Bible numbers the Ten Commandments, 
There are two ancient traditions concer. 
ing the numbering. Generally speaking, 
the Roman Catholics and Lutherans {ol- 
low one tradition—which would make 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” the 
fourth—and most Protestants and tli 
Orthodox churches follow the second— 
which would make the same commani- 
ment the fifth. 





Fighting the Guild 


Congratulations on your reporting of 
the brewing revolt in the American News. 
paper Guild, and on formation of The 
New York Times’ AFL editorial union. 
One error in fact should be corrected, 
however: “Father of this first real organ- 
ized opposition to the Guild .. .” 

The first strong AFL unions organized 
in opposition to the Guild came in Los 
Angeles and Boston; with Chicago a close 
third. The first AFL union to fight it out 
with the Guild was this, the Chicago 
Editorial Association, organized more 
than two years ago (chartered July 1). 
1938) by employes on Hearst Chicago 
papers. 

VICTOR E. BARNES 
President 
Chicago Editorial Association 


Chicago, Il. 





The Guard Call of 1916 


I notice that a good many newspapers. 
writing of the mobilization of part of the 
National Guard this week, call it “a move 
unprecedented in peacetime.” Can they 
have forgotten 1916, when all of the na- 
tion’s Guardsmen (and I was among ‘em) 
put in six months or more amid the mes 
quite and sand of the Mexican border’ 
We weren’t at war with anyone then. 

J. T. BAKER 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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One example of Liberty Mutual’s 
contribution to faster, safer pro- 
duction in the defense industries. 


SPEED SPEED SPEED. 
More planes must be built for the defense 
of America. In busy factories from coast 
to coast, every available employee has 
been put to work on the production line, 
and thousands of new hands, inex- 
perienced in safety rules, have been 
hired overnight. 
As the leading writer of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, 
Liberty Mutual’s experienced staff 
is cooperating with management 
in the defense industries to make safety 
the powerful ally of speed. Throughout 
industry, our Loss Prevention Engineers 
are helping to keep skilled workers on 
the job and to help green hands to work 
safely. From our country-wide experi- 
ence, we are correcting unsafe practices, 
thereby helping to maintain uninterrupt- 


ed production, and to reduce the waste 
of lost-time accidents. 
But this is only part of the story. 
When unavoidable accidents do 
happen, experienced Claimsmen 
are immediately available to see 
to it that your employees receive skillful, 
sympathetic medical treatment, and to 
follow each case closely until the worker 
is back on the job. They will also pro- 
tect your employee relations by paying 
promptly all fair claims against you. 
And to relieve you of anxiety in 
liability claims and to safeguard 
you against property losses, our 
Field Representatives—including 
the managers of our 85 District and 
Branch Offices—stand ready to assume 
full responsibility for providing complete 
and adequate coverage. 

Working together as a team, our field 
staff of 1,195 Loss Prevention, Claims 
and Coverage experts is available to 
assist you in the prevention and control 
of losses and in reducing the cost of your 


insurance—any time, anywhere, through- 
out the country. Thus you may devote 
all your energies to continuous produc- 
tive effort in these times when speed 
and efficiency are so important to the 
nation and to you. 


TELEGRAPH or TELEPHONE for 
facts—without obligation. Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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find the meals in the diner excellent —and reasonable. The 
ladies’ room is a joy, lots of space and mirrors. And be sure to 
see the tavern car. Remember, even though this costs no more 
than the old day-coach style, you have the freedom of the . ., 


“Dear Louise: I am delighted that you’re coming and know you 
will love traveling on the Budd Sleeper Coach. The train is all 
air-conditioned and the cars are beautifully decorated. Your 
seat in the coach is reserved, yours for the whole trip. You'll... 





entire train. Here is a special tip: When you're ready for sleep, 
go in the ladies’ room and slip off your dress and put on your 
favorite house-coat. Then you'll really appreciate that heavenly 
soft seat in the coach. You can relax completely, and not... 


worry about wrinkling your dress. The stewardess will bring 
you a pillow if you wish and adjust your seat to just the right 
angle. I hope you sleep as well as I did. Am dying to see 
you and will meet you at the station!” Affectionately, Gan. 


e Tue apvent of the Budd Sleeper-Coach train enabled the railroads to offer a completely new 
service — luxuriously comfortable travel by day and night at ordinary day-coach fares. These unique 
streamliners embody three fundamentals common to all Budd trains: They are truly light-weight, 
built through and through of stainless steel, the strongest known material suitable for structural 
purposes; they are fabricated by the exclusive SHorwELp* process; they maintain the highest safety 
standards ever established in transportation by rail. The extraordinary success (and influence) of 
Budd Sleeper-Coach trains can be easily explained: Thousands of people are eager to travel in 
luxurious comfort — without paying a premium for the privilege. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Defense Commission Woes 


One factor behind the increasing press 
criticism, open and implied, of the Defense 
Advisory Commission is the friction be- 
tween the commission’s personnel and 
newspaper correspondents. The reporters 
have long been peeved because they could 
get little information out of the commission 
offices and very rarely have been per- 
mitted to talk directly with commission 
members. Of late, partly because of con- 
ficting data on aircraft orders given out 
by the commission and the Army and 
Navy, news sources have been further 
tightened up. Now the newsmen have be- 
come so desperate that they are plan- 
ning to form a National Defense Corre- 
spondents Association to demand more 
information on the program. Such ani- 
mosity is naturally reflected unconsciously 
in the articles of even the most objective 
reporter. 


Election Guessing 


A private checkup among political writ- 
ers and politicians in both parties reveals 
the majority belief that election odds, 
roughly rated at 6-5 for Roosevelt three 
weeks ago, have recently lengthened a 
trifle more in Roosevelt’s favor. Among 
reasons cited: (1) The first real smear- 
Willkie campaign (including malicious 
whispers) is just getting under way, while 
the smear-Roosevelt movement had fair- 
ly well spent itself long ago. (2) It’s gen- 
erally admitted that Willkie’s radio deliv- 
ery caused disappointment, partly because 
he had too great an advance buildup. (3) 
Willkie’s independence has annoyed some 
Republican wheel horses, making them less 
enthusiastic supporters. (4) Wallace’s 
theme that “Hitler wants Roosevelt de- 
feated,” however unfair it is to Willkie, 
may prove effective among some of the 
masses. Note, however, that few political 
correspondents yet feel sure enough to 
place any bets on the final outcome. 


Political Straws 


In Congressional cloakrooms there’s ° 


much criticism of Garner’s long absence 
from Washington; the general theme is 
that it looks like poor sportsmanship and 
sets a bad example in time of crisis . . . 
Privately even Administration officials ad- 
mit that Willkie’s general endorsement of 


selective service gave the conscription bill — 


a tremendous boost . . . Senators Minton 
and Pepper have been informally polling 
the Senate to see how a vote for declaring 
war would come out; so far they have 
found little enthusiasm . . . A Congres- 
sional recess of several weeks, beginning 
about Sept. 15, is now rated as highly 
probable if the conscription and tax bills 
are then out of the way. 


Fascist Election Pressure 


N. Y. Italian Consul General Vecchiotti, 
director of the network of Italian “cul- 
tural” organizations in this country, is put- 
ting heavy pressure on prominent Italian- 
Americans to oppose reelection of Roose- 
velt, who’s particularly detested for his 
“stab-in-the-back” speech. Willkie, of 
course, has nothing to do with this and is 
likely to repudiate it, but it is going on. 
Recently Vecchiotti aides notified Generoso 
Pope, long-time Democrat and publisher of 
the influential I] Progresso Italo-Americano 
in N.Y., that unless he and his publication 
repudiated Roosevelt, scores of N. Y. Ital- 
ian organizations would boycott both 
Pope’s paper and the products of his ad- 
vertisers. Whether or not this had any- 
thing to do with it, Pope is switching to 
Willkie. Also in New York, key Italian- 
Americans like Lt. Gov. Charles Poletti 
and Justices Pecora and Benvenga have 
been similarly threatened with reprisals at 
the polls in New York’s big Italian dis- 
tricts. 


Germany vs. Bullitt 


Best Washington information is that the 
Reich Government seriously considered fil- 
ing a formal protest over Ambassador Bul- 
litt’s Philadelphia speech, charging it was 
“unneutral.” It’s understood that the Wil- 
helmstrasse was dissuaded by Dr. Hans 
Dieckoff, German Ambassador to the U.S. 
(recalled) , who is now directing German- 
American relations in the Berlin Foreign 
Office. He reputedly argued that the Roose- 
velt Administration would only take any 
such protest as grounds for further attacks 
on Germany. 


Trivia 

Bascom Timmons, the Texas newspaper- 
man nominated and supported for Vice 
President by one delegate at the Demo- 
cratic convention, wisecracked to Wallace 
the other day: “Numerically, we had the 
same amount of convention support—the 
backing of one man” .. . F. D.R.’s greet- 
ing to Ickes now is “Hello, Grumpy”. . . 
Informed of Sir George Paish’s alleged 
comments about bringing the U. S. into the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


war, a staff member of the British Em- 
bassy wryly commented: “He should be 
dropped over Germany as a leaflet.” 


on 





New Vatican Policy 


The recent silence of the Vatican on 
international affairs traces to a new policy, 
not to any wartime pressure by Italy. The 
Pope, with all hope for quick peace lost, 
realizes that he can best help Catholics in 
Germany and in conquered nations by im- 
proving Vatican relations with the Reich. 
Consequently, he has stopped all Vatican 
attacks on Nazi domination of religion, 
persecution of Catholics, etc., and has even 
warned his counselors that too marked 
friendliness toward Britain and the U.S. 
must not be shown at this time. A mem- 
ber of a French mission now at the Vatican 
to negotiate a concordat for the Pétain 
government reports that the Vatican feels 
it must continue following this policy as 
long as Germany has the upper hand. 


Latin-American Nazis 


Despite the strenuous anti-Fifth Column 
measures in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
Latin-American experts in Washington fear 
that the Nazi underground organizations 
in these countries are still so deeply in- 
trenched that, if Britain fell, they would be 
able to start a putsch in any of the three 
countries within a month. A German vic- 
tory over Britain would, of course, greatly 
enhance the already high German prestige 
among the Latin-American military caste 
as well as among the masses. But these 
observers doubt that Berlin would at- 
tempt action in South America at once. 
They consider it more likely that a ma- 
jority of the Fifth Columnists would be 
concentrated in one of the countries and 
the threat of a putsch held over the U.S.’s 
head to force hemisphere cooperation with 
Schacht’s world economic plan. 


Vichy Regime to Go? 

Diplomats with good forecasting records 
see only a few more months of life for 
France’s Pétain-Laval government if Bri- 
tain holds out. They do not believe that 
the Nazi conquerors will long stand for 
the Pétain government’s efforts to strength- 
en friendship with the U.S. and its at- 
tempts at French “revitalization.” In- 
stead, they expect Berlin measures which 
would sweep the Vichy government from 
power and install a puppet regime, con- 
trolled from Paris, that would cooperate 
100% economically, politically, and cul- 
turally in the prosecution of the war. In 
such an event, it’s probable that the U.S. 
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would break off relations and recognize 
the de Gaulle committee as the legitimate 
French regime. 


Japanese Rackets 


From numerous trustworthy sources 
comes evidence that the little-publicized 
Japanese military racketeering in China is 
becoming incredibly brazen. Everywhere 
in occupied China, army units are col- 
lecting a “tax” on all goods passing 
through, levying tribute on gambling, 
prostitution, opium-smoking, and so on. 
Recently when some North China areas 
have become sufficiently “pacified” to 
justify the recall of troops, army officers 
are known to have even paid small Chinese 
bandit gangs to stir up enough trouble to 
require that the troops remain. 


‘Model’ Slovakia 


Although it has been out of the news 
lately, keep your eye on developments in 
Slovakia. A correspondent who recently 
toured the little country reports that 
Hitler is trying to make it into a “model” 
Reich dependency—visual proof that Hit- 
lerism is constructive, tolerant, and the 
economic salvation of small European 
nations. Slovakians, unlike many other 
Europeans, have plenty of all kinds of 
food, and their shops are stocked with 
everything from coffee to silk dresses. (A 
good-sized smuggling business between 
Slovakia and Hungary is in operation.) 
The nation is not patrolled by German 
soldiers, and the government enjoys con- 
siderable independence in deciding do- 
mestic affairs. 


Italian Unrest 


Scattered hints that Italian wartime 
morale is declining are borne out by re- 
ports of persons who have just left Italy. 


Troops marching through streets are 
greeted in virtual silence by gloomy 


crowds, and resentment at Germany’s 
“slowness in defeating Britain” has in- 
creased markedly since British bombers 
began to raid Italy. The effect on the 
public of coffee and meat shortages, 
coupled with poor crop prospects, threatens 
to become serious. Economic experts pre- 
dict a real shortage of food and fuel in 
Italy this winter if the war continues. 
German sources, admitting that this is so, 
say Germany will not be able to spare 
enough from its stores to fill Italy’s needs. 


Yugoslavian Coup? 


A highly placed European informant 
discloses that the Axis Powers now have 
complete plans, begun last spring, for a 
military move against Yugoslavia when 
and if it seems necessary. In essence, these 
plans call for (1) sudden Italian occupa- 
tion of the Dalmatian coast, (2) simul- 
taneous German troop movements on the 
Croatian border, and (3) overthrow of 

















Prince Paul’s regency and establishment 
of a puppet Axis government. The plan is 
spoken of in Axis circles as being “practical- 
ly painless’—requiring a minimum of 


bloodshed. 





Government and Business 


Au that’s now slated to result from 
“small businessmen’s” two years of agita- 
tion for special legislation is adoption of 
the Murray resolution for a special Sen- 
ate committee to study problems affect- 
ing small businesses and report to the 
next Congress . . . Despite expected noise 
in Congress over the Justice Department’s 
delay in pushing its oil-pipeline antitrust 
case, indefinite postponement still seems 
likely (at the Defense Commission’s re- 
quest) ... As soon as details are worked 
out, the Administration will ask Congress 
for a fat new sum to provide greatly ex- 
panded vocational training for youths in 
lines essential to defense industries . . . 
Odds are now overwhelmingly against 
passage of Labor Relations Act amend- 
ments this session. 


New Rayon Fabrics 


Development on a large scale of new 
fabrics containing rayon will mean such 
a rise in U. §S. rayon production in the 
next few months that Japan may be dis- 
lodged as the world’s greatest producer of 
the yarn. Woolen mills, which have pre- 
viously used rayon to a limited extent, 
have now evolved woolen and worsted 
fabrics which contain a large proportion of 
rayon and are expected to win popularity 
for women’s suits and dresses. Develop- 
ment of a wide variety of spun-rayon 
yarns and elaborate experimenting by 
weavers are responsible for this. Similarly, 
greatly increased substitution of rayon for 
flax (scarce because of the war) in 
“blended linens” should speed the trend. 


British Stock Shipments 

British citizens who kept American se- 
curities deposited in English banks have 
lately been surprised to learn that their 
government, suddenly and secretly, had 
taken the stocks and bonds and shipped 
them to Canada. Government officials 
some weeks ago had gone to the banks, 
imposed silence on them, taken all the 
securities, and sent them to Montreal. 
The first the British subjects knew of this 
was when they received certificates at- 
testing title to the securities. The news, 
trickling through to banking people here, 
is taken as confirmation of Churchill’s in- 
tention to fight on from Canada should the 
British Isles be lost. 


New Products 


Bausch & Lomb is testing the molding 
of eye-glass lenses from a_ transparent 
plastic, using a new process developed by 
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the Norton Co. of Worcester, Mass . , - 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. has _ pro. 
duced a rubber material that will conduct 
electricity; it’s for a variety of specialized 
purposes where a flexible elastic conduc. 
tor is needed . . . Toy stores will soon 
market a 100 per cent plastic doll with 
hard plastic head and a flexible body made 
of a soft plastic that looks and feels much 
like human flesh. 





Press Notes 


ening of the Navy Knox, former 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, has 
personally taken over general supervision 
of the Navy’s press relations . . 
vieve Tabouis, famous French woman 
journalist, now a refugee here, will write 
her memoirs for Charles Scribner’s Sons 

. Nathan Straus, U. S. Housing Author- 
ity head who has repeatedly been in hot 
water with Congress, has now engaged an 
experienced publicity agent to improve his 
relations . . . The New Republic’s issue 
containing a special supplement on Willkie 
sold out in record time. 


. Ge ne- 


‘Patriotism’ Rackets 


Additional hundreds of minor rackets 
have lately sprung up in attempts to capi- 
talize on the nation’s current flush of pa- 
triotism. They range from the sale of patri- 
otic stamps in Texas to a $1 chain letter 
(originating in Jackson, Mich.) which 
warns: “Do not break this chain. The 
fate of several nations depends on this 
plan.” There’s a Philadelphia publication 
dedicated to combatting the Fifth Col- 
umn, which makes unauthorized use of 
the name of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. At least 800 “patriotic” organiza- 
tions are known to be soliciting funds to 
“save America,” “fight Communism,” 
“combat the Nazi menace,” etc. Appeals 
from any such organizations that appear 
questionable should be turned over to the 
FBI, or to the Inspector’s division of the 
Post Office Department if they come by 
mail. 


Miscellany 


Mexican officials say that this summer's 
reports of an impending revolution have 
cost Mexico two thirds of its expected 
tourist business—or about $50,000,000 ... 
The FBI is investigating efforts of Ufa, 
the German film organization, to lease 
(by a roundabout route) one of the big- 
gest Broadway theaters for showing pro- 
Nazi movies . . . Henry Hull, the original 
Jeeter Lester in the stage production of 
“Tobacco Road,” is destined to get the 
role in the expurgated film version . . - 
London stage producers are looking for 
old musical shows to revive. Old-timers 
like “The Chocolate Soldier” and “Chu- 
Chin-Chow” have lately done much better 
than the newer shows. 
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WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 














Cleveland 


It is significant that our best 
orders for turret lathes today 
are from the same concerns 
who were our best customers 
in the lean years of 1932-33-34. 
Even in those no-profit years 
they had the courage and fore- 
sight to invest in modern tools 
to keep themselves competitive 
with low costs. Today those low 
costs are reaping their reward in 
better business at better profits. 


As we have said before, there 


We're meeting our best customers coming back 


are two times when you need new 
Warner & Swasey turret lathes— 
when you are busy the new Warner 
& Swaseys help you turn out the 
volume; and when business is poor, 
they help you keep down costs on 
the volume you have. It is not 
too soon to begin planning 
for the day when lower costs 
may be the deciding factor in 
holding business or losing it. 
Such planning takes time—but 


it pays dividends. 









You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 





It’s 33 to 


il 
— you 


-know your beer, boss! 


Blended 33 Times to Make 
One Great Beer 


It takes 33 separate brews to 
make a single glass of Pabst 


BLUE RIBBON! 


You know it’s blending that makes fine 
wines, coffee, and tobacco so good. And 
those who drink Blue Ribbon can tell 
you what blending does for beer! 

Try a glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon today. 
First enjoy the look of it—the clarity, the 
sparkle, the billowy head. Then enjoy 
your discovery of what beer flavor and 
beer smoothness can be! 


In that glass—and in every glass of Blue 
Ribbon—is a blend of not two, or five, or 
twelve ... but 33 separate brews from 33 
separate kettles. 

Each brew is as fine as choicest ingre- 
dients and Pabst’s 96 years of experience 
can make it. Then all 33 are brought 
together in perfect balance. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! 
But that’s what makes Blue Ribbon 
America’s premium beer, with a smooth- 
ness that is unique...and a goodness that 
never varies. 

Sometime today, have the pleasure of 
meeting Blue Ribbon. 


Gli the BLEND Yat Seiler the Gee 


7 Pabst Blue Ribbon... 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 








-- WITH A 
BLUE RIBBON 


First in the Homes 
of America —and 
the Largest Selling 
American Beer 
in the 
Rest of the World! 
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Wallace Keynote Sounds Call 
for Fight on New Battlefront 


Des Moines Address Tries 
to Align GOP With Appeasement 
ina Hitler vs. FDR Issue 


Across the fertile fields of the Mississippi 
Valley, from the rolling hills of Ohio to 
the Nebraska prairies, farmers last week 
wrestled with a dilemma. For the most part 
traditionally Republican, they had never- 
theless received many a check from the 
Democrats’ AAA. Traditionally isolation- 
ist, they were beginning to worry about 
the war. Their November votes, they 
knew, might well decide their destiny. 

As they weighed the competing prom- 
ises of both major party platforms, two 
men whom farmers long have regarded as 
their friends bid in acceptance speeches 
for farm ballots. On Tuesday, Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Charles L. McNary bom- 
barded them with arguments, and on 
Thursday ex-Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, the Oregon Republi- 
can’s rival for the Vice Presidency, went 
on the air to plead for the New Deal. 


Words 


In the buckle of the farm belt at Des 
Moines, as green cornstalks waved in the 
mammoth Coliseum, Iowa’s favorite son 
boasted that “the farm program has been 
such a success that Republican leaders are 
now commending it in the hope of getting 
farm votes in November,” and reminded 
his hearers that since 1932 “farm income 
and factory payrolls, the two strong legs 
of recovery, have both been more than 
doubled. 

“Replacement of Roosevelt, even if it 
were by the most patriotic leadership that 
could be found, would cause Hitler to re- 
joice. I do not believe that the American 
people will turn their backs on the man 
Hitler wants to see defeated.” 

“The Democratic party,” continued the 
onetime Republican and son of President 
Harding’s Secretary of Agriculture, “is far 
better ec juipped than the opposition to pre- 
serve the freedom of the Americas .. . 
The Republicans may not know it yet, but 
their party is the party of appeasement.” 





Wide World 
Wallace wooed the farm vote 


To that charge Willkie, who at his Rush- 
ville, Ind., headquarters had listened to 
Wallace, replied that “there can’t be any- 
thing more wrong than 100 per cent 
wrong.” Mr. Roosevelt, who also had 
heard his running mate from Hyde Park, 
congratulated him for “a grand speech .. . 
splendidly delivered.” 

On Monday, delivering the first of two 
“nonpolitical” speeches in Tennessee, the 
President took occasion to remind a crowd 
at Chickamauga Dam in the TVA area 
that “there were and are those who main- 
tain that the development of this enter- 
prise is not a proper activity of govern- 
ment,” and drew a collective guffaw with 
the remark that the final TVA investment 
of $500,000,000 included “incidentally, no 


watered stock.” Later in the day, at New- 
found Gap, he dedicated the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park to “absolute na- 
tional unity for national defense” (see 
page 38). 

Promptly House Minority Leader Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, charging that Mr. Roosevelt 
had used free radio time to make political 
speeches, demanded that the same facili- 
ties be made available to Willkie. The 
President’s “strategy of making national 
defense inspections as a means of cam- 
paigning has fooled nobody,” Martin said. 
“Wendell Willkie’s challenge to debate . 
with Mr. Roosevelt face to face still 
stands, and now there seems to be no good 
reason why it should not be accepted, since 
the President today publicly donned his 
political clothes.” 

For Wallace, meanwhile, the acceptance 
speech was only a beginning. On Labor 
Day he addressed the American Negro 
Exposition in Chicago “nonpolitically,” 
and then embarked on an intensive barn- 
storming of the farm belt. Direction of 
the Democratic Midwestern campaign has 
been entrusted to Sen. Scott W. Lucas of 
Illinois (who saw the President in Wash- 
ington last week). 

Meanwhile, Republican leaders from 22 
states between the Appalachians and the 
Pacific, meeting at the national commit- 
tee’s Chicago headquarters, headed by 
John D. M. Hamilton, boasted they 
would sweep virtually that entire region. 
To make doubly sure, McNary planned to 
campaign in the Midwest this month, to 
be followed by New York District Attor- 
ney Thomas E. Dewey and Willkie him- 
self, who will confer with 200 farm editors 
and leaders of 22 Midwestern and Eastern 
states this week. 


Votes 

As the battle of the Farm Belt prog- 
ressed, NEWSWEEK surveyed four key 
states for trends: 

Iowa: Despite Mr. Roosevelt’s capture 
of its eleven electoral votes in 1932 and 
1936, Wallace’s home state appears likely 
to return to form this year, as it did in 
1938. In that year, the Republicans won 
seven of its nine Congressional seats, both 
houses of the State Legislature, and the 
Governorship for George A. Wilson, now 
up for reelection. 

Wallace’s own magazine, reporting the 
farm vote evenly split between the Presi- 
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dent and his challenger, concluded “that 
isn’t enough” for a Democratic victory. 
The Gallup Poll a fortnight ago gave 61 
per cent of Iowa’s vote to Willkie, and The 
New York Daily News in an independent 
survey found 22 out of 26 Iowa editors 
predicting a GOP victory. Perhaps most 
significant of all, NewswereExk’s correspon- 
dent found a majority of farm leaders inter- 
viewed were completely satisfied with 
Willkie’s promise in Des Moines last 
month that he will not change the present 
farm program “unless a better one is 
gradually evolved.” 

Illinois: There are two big blocks of 
votes in Illinois—the downstate rural vote 
(normally Republican before 1932) and 
the Cook County (Chicago) machine vote 
(normally Democratic). Downstate, there 
are three live issues: the third term, the 
peacetime draft, and the New Deal’s agri- 
cultural policies. Downstaters think the 
nation’s defense energies should be concen- 
trated on machines and materials, oppose 
peacetime conscription on principle, and 
resent what they view as Wallace’s dic- 
tatorial methods in administering farm re- 
lief. 

But the third term is also an issue in 
Chicago. Garner polled 165,000 “protest” 
ballots in the April primary. The Kelly- 
Nash machine in Cook County admits that 
as many as 250,000 anti-third-term Demo- 
crats may make its job of erasing a down- 
state plurality and delivering Illinois’ 29 
electoral votes extremely difficult this fall. 
A prominent Federal official in Chicago 
who voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 1936 told 
Newsweek: “This year I am not voting 
for him because I believe that a vote for 
a third term is a vote for the ultimate 
breakdown of the entire American system. 
If he is elected, I will immediately resign.” 
And a Kelly lieutenant said: “If the elec- 
tion were to be held right now, it would be 
a very close affair, and Willkie might very 
well carry Illinois.” 

The Gallup Poll gave Willkie 57 per 
cent of Illinois. Pathfinder magazine gives 
him 61.4 per cent, and The New York 
Daily News survey of rural editors found 
a 19-5 Republican margin. 

Indiana: Willkie’s home state seems like- 
ly to give its fourteen electoral votes to 
him—the Gallup Poll showed him leading 
with 60 per cent of the vote, and The New 
York Daily News survey of editors gives 
him a 20-6 edge. Indiana is still annoyed 
at the dictated choice of Wallace for Vice 
President in place of its own Paul V. 
McNutt, and Gov. Clifford Townsend, 
when asked by Newsweek, refused to pre- 
dict victory for his own Democratic party. 

True, Hoosiers in 1938 reelected Demo- 
cratic Sen. Frederick Van Nuys over Ray- 
mond E. Willis, Republican country editor, 
but by only 5,000 votes—a margin con- 
tributed by conservatives who admired the 
Senator’s opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Supreme Court Enlargement Bill. This 
year, Van Nuys will not stump for the 


President, and Sen. Sherman Minton, an 
ardent New Dealer, will attract few con- 
servative votes in his battle for reelection 
against Willis. Further, the President’s pro- 
British policies do not set well in isola- 
tionist Indiana, far more interested in get- 
ting a price for its corn than in selling de- 
stroyers to Britain. 

Ohio: For the nation’s fourth biggest 
bloc of 26 electoral votes, Gallup puts 
Willkie ahead with 55 per cent and The 
Ohio State Journal’s poll shows him lead- 
ing 6,770-3,606. The GOP candidate, who 
resided in Akron for ten years, is supported 
by Democratic ex-Gov. George White, 1920 
National Chairman. 

The Republicans recaptured the state in 
1938 behind Sen. Robert A. Taft and Gov. 
John W. Bricker, and this year their ticket 
is again strong, with Bricker up for re- 


Harris & Ewing 
Hamilton runs GOP campaign ... 


election and Mayor Harold H. Burton of 
Cleveland, independent liberal, running fo; 
the Senate. On the other hand, Sen. Vic 
Donahey, the best Democratic vote getter, 
is not expected to stump for the President. 


Significance 


Wallace unveiled what may develop as 
the major Democratic campaign strategy: 
naming Roosevelt 28 times, Hitler 98 
times, and Willkie not once, he obviously 
sought to present the election issue as 
Hitler vs. Roosevelt. To this end, he re. 
interpreted the New Deal, from AAA to 
TVA, in terms of national defense, and 
tried to hang an appeasement label on the 
Republicans. It was not, however, a 
strategem calculated to make a hit with 
the isolationist Midwest, which is more 
interested in Wallace’s farm record than 
in the Nazi menace. 

Still, it must be remembered that the 
Democrats do not need many electoral 
votes in the Midwest. They would not have 
to win the entire Farm Belt of eleven 
states, with 146 electoral votes, which the 
Gallup Poll gives to Willkie (Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas). If he got the South and Far 
West, the President might need only a 
single Midwestern state (best bet: Illi- 
nois) . Willkie, on the other hand, to be in 
the race must sweep virtually the entire 
Farm Belt. 

It was because the Democratic high 
command realized this that Wallace’s 
speech, though delivered in Des Moines, 
was pitched to the Hitler-hating urban cen- 
ters of crucial Cook County, Illinois, and 
key Eastern states like New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania. 








...in the Midwest, where Lucas is Democratic manager 
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GOP Barrage 
McNary Opens Up on New Deal; 
Willkie Blasts Seizure Move 


At the State Fair Grounds in Salem, 
Ore., last week, Senate Minority Leader 
Charles L. McNary formally accepted the 
Republican nomination for Vice President 
and renewed his “loyalty” to the “able, 
magnetic, and forceful Wendell L. Willkie.” 
Declaring that he would “attack the New 
Deal’s capacity to govern” and its “po- 
litical and economic heresies,” the liberal 
Oregonian challenged its thesis that “Amer- 
ica is finished” and that “we must look in- 
creasingly to the government ... Diffusion 
of that concept . . . might well rob us in 
time of the will to be free.” 

On the farm problem, “a subject near 
my heart,” the filbert fancier charged that 
in 1989 the farmer’s share of the national 
income was the lowest in statistical history, 
and accused the Administration of pur- 
suing “two contradictory policies at once. 
With one hand, the New Deal pays farm- 
ers not to sow and reap; with the other, 
it lowers tariff barriers so that foreign crops 
undersell our own in our market.” 

On public power, the Oregonian, chiefly 
responsible for Bonneville Dam on the Co- 
lumbia River, insisted on the govern- 
ment’s “indisputable right” to control elec- 
tricity generated by navigable streams. 
“Where irreconcilable conflicts arise be- 
tween public and private interest,” he ad- 
vised, “private holdings should not be con- 
fiscated, and we now have a working pre- 
cedent for such fair treatment” (in the 
TVA’s purchase of private properties) . 








Wide World 
... that McNary made a fine speech 


Perhaps sensing that Henry A. Wallace, 
his opponent, would attempt to smear the 
Republican party with the “appeasement” 
label (see page 15), McNary said: “I op- 
pose involvement in foreign military ad- 
ventures. America, as always, prefers 
peace. But America does not prefer the 
peace of appeasement.” 

Observing that he saw “no substantial 
difference between Senator McNary’s views 
on power and my own,” and complete 
agreement on indictments of New Deal 
philosophy, Willkie, relaxing at his tem- 
porary GHQ in Rushville, Ind., concen- 
trated his fire on the Russell-Overton 
Amendment to the Conscription Bill, 
which would empower the President to 
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take over “facilities” necessary for national 
defense (see page 38). 

Charging that the amendment would 
“socialize or sovietize” business, Willkie 
declared: “The amendment is completely 
analogous to the little subterfuges by 
which dictatorships have been established 
in Europe.” When the Hoosier directly 
challenged the President to state his opin- 
ion of the Russell-Overton Amendment, 
Mr. Roosevelt replied that his rival was 
trying to drag him into political argument, 
and added that he had never discussed 
pending legislation. 

Whereupon one reporter reminded the 
President that a week earlier he had de- 
manded that the Senate defeat the Ma- 
loney Amendment to delay the draft for 
four months, and Willkie gibed: “Did he 
have nothing to say about the legislation 
packing the Supreme Court while that 
legislation was pending in Congress.” 

On Saturday, the Republican candidate 
repeated his challenge, citing excerpts from 
the report of the so-called Stettinius Board, 
which was suppressed by President Roose- 
velt: “More effectiveness can be obtained 
through a voluntary cooperation [between 
business and government] than through 
force.” As Willkie reiterated his /demand 
the President publish the Stettinius re- 
port, Stephen T. Early, White House 
Secretary, accused the GOP nominee of 
releasing “a confidential government docu- 
ment,” and asked him to explain how it 
had come into his possession. 

During the week, informed that Father 
Charles E. Coughlin’s weekly Social Jus- 
tice had applauded him, the GOP candi- 
date replied: “I am not only not interested 
in his support—I don’t want it.” He was, 
however, interested in the support of Sen. 
Henrik Shipstead, Minnesota Farmer- 
Laborite now seeking renomination as a 
Republican; Roland S. Morris, former 
Pennsylvania Democratic Chairman and 
Ambassador to Japan; William L. Hutche- 
son, president of the AFL’s Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners; DeWitt M. 
Emery of Akron, who is resigning as presi- 
dent of the National Small Business Men’s 
Association to campaign for the Republi- 
can; and Edward R. Corsi of New York 
City, who resigned as Deputy Welfare 
Commissioner to become Willkie’s Assist- 
ant Eastern Campaign Manager. 

Meanwhile, in Dallas, Texas, the No- 
Third-Term Democratic party was or- 
ganized by Mike Hogg, son of the late 
Gov. James S. Hogg; in Jacksonville, Fla., 
ex-Gov. Cary A. Hardee set up a pro- 
Willkie statewide Democratic organiza- 
tion; and in Richmond, Va., Democrats- 
for-Willkie established a Willkie club. 


Significance 
Both McNary and Willkie had difficult 


assignments last week. Each risked (and 
heard) the charge that he had stuck his 
neck out. 

The Oregonian faced a three-fold task 
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in his acceptance speech: (1) to anficipate 
and repudiate, with the added force of a 
Western liberal, the Democratic strategy 
of attempting to label the Republicans the 
“appeasement” party; (2) to pin a “de- 
featist” label on the Democrats through 
hammering on the New Deal philosophy of 
“vanished frontiers,” and (3) to harmon- 
ize his own known views on such matters 
as water power with those of Willkie. 

Willkie’s attack on the Russell-Overton 
Amendment brought a counterattack from 
two sources: the New Deal and certain dis- 
gruntled Republicans on Capitol Hill who 
had voted for the amendment. Many a 
political commentator raised an eyebrow 
over a move which virtually invited the 
President to dilate, on his “nonpolitical” 
tour of TVA, on “business greed versus the 
public good,” and which at the same time 
emphasized and possibly even widened the 
breach within the GOP ranks. 

The answer is that Willkie probably sin- 
cerely believes the amendment, as the Sen- 
ate passed it, is dangerous. If it should be- 
come clearer in days to come that the Stet- 
tinius report reflects more sober study of 
the subject than the hastily whipped to- 
gether Senate rider, and if the public 
should come to realize also that the Rus- 
sell-Overton Amendment actually makes 
possible executive seizure of the press and 
radio as “essential facilities,” others than 
Willkie may find that they have stuck their 
necks out: Mr. Roosevelt for disdaining to 
discuss so important a piece of haphazard 
legislation, and some Congressional Re- 
publicans for having voted for something 
the broad implications of which they had 
not bothered to examine. 





Tragedy on Wings 

Delayed 26 minutes by stormy weather, 
a big silver transport plane of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines took off from Wash- 
ington at 3:18 p.m. last Saturday for De- 
troit via Pittsburgh, carrying a full load of 
21 passengers—including Sen. Ernest Lun- 
deen, Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota—and 
crew of four. At 3:38 p. m. Capt. Lowell 
Scroggins radioed that the ship was coast- 
ing along nicely over Leesburg, Va. About 
two minutes later, the plane, apparently 
caught in a thunderhead, crashed in a 
soggy field a half mile from Short Hill 
Mountain, a Blue Ridge foothill 42 miles 
northwest of Washington, killing all 
aboard. Wreckage was strewn over a 500- 
yard radius and one body was found 2,000 
feet away. 

The disaster was the first fatal accident 
of the line’s thirteen-year history and the 
first air-passenger crash causing death since 
an Oklahoma City accident killing eight 
persons on March 26, 1939. It was also the 
largest in fatalities in the history of Amer- 
ican commercial aviation, eclipsing that of 
Oct. 17, 1937, when a plane crashed near 
Salt Lake City, killing nineteen. 


Internationa] 


Senators Wheeler (left) and Austin hailed Johnson’s victory 


Johnson for Willkie 


Californian Indicates Choice 
After a 3-Way Primary Sweep 


For more than a generation, Sen. Hiram 
W. Johnson has been as much a state 
tradition in California as the late Sen. 
William E. Borah was in Idaho. Officially 
Republican, usually progressive, always 
isolationist, he has been consistently John- 
son, and although his constituents often 
disagreed with his opinions, they admired 
his courage so much that they elected 
him Governor twice and Senator four 
times. 

Johnson bolted his party in 1912 to run 
for Vice President on Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose ticket. Four years later, 
because the Republican candidate for 
President, Charles Evans Hughes, through 
a misunderstanding failed to invite John- 
son to call when they were in the same 
hotel at Long Beach, California provided 
Woodrow Wilson’s margin of victory. In 
1932, Johnson became a major factor in 
swinging the West to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

A month ago, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
declared that Johnson, fighting for a fifth 
term in the Senate, could no longer be 
considered a liberal or progressive Demo- 
crat. The Californian replied that “this 
is just the same old purge . . . the same 
old stiletto” (Newsweek, Aug. 12). Last 
week, as a birthday present to their hero 
(who was 74 Labor Day) the voters gave 
Johnson a 4-to-1 margin in the GOP pri- 
mary over three opponents combined, a 
clear majority over five rivals in the 
Democratic race, and the Progressive nom- 
ination as well—thereby assuring him of 
reelection.* 

Willkie immediately seized the opportu- 
nity to woo the Californian with a tele- 





*California also renominated nineteen in- 
cumbent Representatives (twelve Democrats 
and seven Republicans) and defeated Demo- 
cratic Gov. Culbert L. Olson’s attempt to purge 
the bipartisan economy bloc which controls the 
State Legislature. 


gram: “It is fortunate that the people of 
California are able to recognize a true 
progressive, even though some others are 
not.” And Newsweek learned that Johp. 
son would stump for the GOP Presiden. 
tial nominee in California—possibly els. 
where, as well. 


a 


Paish Problem 


Sir George Paish, 72-year-old English 
economist, has visited America many times 
as a professional lecturer since he came 
here in November 1914 on an official mis- 
sion to the United States Government. 
Returning again last July for a_ three. 
month lecture tour which was to have be- 
gun in November, he went to Washington, 
where he called at the White House, and 
chatted with a number of Congressional 
notables, including Sen. Burton K. Wheel- 
er of Montana. 

Last week, Wheeler charged on the Sen- 
ate floor that Paish had told him that “! 
am responsible for getting the United 
States into the last war, and I am going to 
get this country into this war.” The 
economist denied making the remark but, 
as the Department of Justice opened an 
inquiry, the British Embassy advised him 
to go home. 
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Veterans’. Voices 


Their activities spotlighted by the world 
crisis, two organizations of American wat 
veterans held conventions last week. 


{In Los Angeles, 10,000 members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at their 4lst 
encampment, adopted resolutions urging 
removal of Secretary of Labor Frances E. 
Perkins and deportation of Harry Bridges, 
Pacific Coast CIO leader, Morris Raport, 
Northwest Communist party chief, and 
other aliens. They also called for a five 
point defense program: more trained met, 
improved equipment, compulsory military 
training for all physically fit young met, 
a tax to take profits out of war, and 4 
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study of the mobilization of man power, 
capital, transportation facilities, commu- 
nications, and material resources. Vice 
Comdr. Joseph C. Menendez of New Or- 
jeans was elected National Commander. 








€In Boston, where the American Legion 
meets Sept. 21-26, 5,000 Jewish War Vet- 
erans of America passed resolutions de- 
nouncing Communism, Nazism, and Fas- 
cism, and urged the outlawing of the 
Communist party. Frederick S. Harris 
of Meriden, Conn., was elected com- 


mander. 


Walker in Cabinet 


During the “Roosevelt-for-President” 
drive in early 1932 pre-convention days, 
Frank C. Walker, New York attorney and 
theater operator, was one of a small group 
that contributed $10,000 each to the move- 
ment, and, with James A. Farley and Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, he formed a campaign 
triumvirate. On Aug. 1, President Roose- 
velt designated Flynn as Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman to replace Far- 
levy, who retired. Last week, Mr. Roosevelt 
nominated Walker for the Postmaster Gen- 
eralship, which Farley also resigned. 

The appointment was disclosed as a “sur- 
prise” announcement by the President at 
the annual meeting of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Home Club at Hyde Park, and 
Walker, a genial but self-effacing behind- 
the-scenes party adviser, reluctantly took 
a bow. 

Treasurer of the national committee in 
the 1982 campaign and from 1933-35 head 
of the National Emergency Council (a 
New Deal coordinating agency), Walker 
was born at Plymouth, Pa., May 30, 1886, 
spent his boyhood in Montana, and was 








Wide World 
Postmaster General Walker 


graduated from Notre Dame Law School 
in 1909 after attending Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, Spokane, Wash. He practiced law in 
Butte, Mont., served as assistant district 
attorney and as state legislator, and in 
1926 went to New York to become general 
manager and counsel of Comerford Thea- 
tres, Inc., a chain of movie houses in New 
York and Pennsylvania, which an uncle 
owned. 

Active in Catholic charities, Walker 
headed the national committee which 
raised funds for the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Library at Hyde Park, and his 
most recent activity for the President was 
as third-term strategist at the Chicago con- 
vention. 
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The Roosevelts welcomed Crown Princess Martha of Norway (with President) and her 
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Voyage from Petsamo 


Warned by Germany that it faced pos- 
sible destruction (Newsweek, Aug. 26), 
the United States Army transport Amer- 
ican Legion, laden with 877 war refugees 
and flying illuminated ensigns at all masts, 
set out from the Arctic port of Petsamo, 
Finland, at 11:32 p.m. Aug. 16. Ahead was 
a strange odyssey of hardship, near terror, 
and mystery. But it all ended happily last 
week as she slipped safely up New York 
Harbor under escort of two American de- 
stroyers. 

Under command of Capt. Bror E. Torn- 
ing, youthful, stocky sea veteran, the ship 
had dropped uneventfully into Petsamo 
via the short and normally safe route near 
Iceland, and he expected to pick up about 
300 persons and head home by the same 
course. But, for mystifying reasons, the 
State Department ordered him to return 
by a longer southern route between Cape 
Wrath, northwest tip of Scotland, and 
North Rona Island. Germany promptly 
warned Washington that this area was 
within the new mine blockade of Britain, 
and withdrew a guarantee of responsibility 
for safe conduct to the vessel. The State 
Department held to its dictum. 

Then, to add to his anxiety, Torning 
found 877 refugees awaiting (including 150 
children), ranging from Crown Princess 
Martha of Norway and her three children 
to jazz musicians, domestics, diplomats, 
ditchdiggers, American field-hospital men, 
pro-Nazi workmen, and anti-Nazi Scandi- 
navian lawyers and doctors. The pro-Nazis 
immediately made trouble by preaching 
Hitler doctrines to crew and passengers 
and desisted only when Maj. Frank L. 
Burns, Army Transport Service officer, 
posted a warning. 

When they were two hours out, Lord 


children 
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Haw Haw, Nazi radio propagandist, tried 
to create panic in the thronged cargo holds 
and public rooms by taunting that only “a 
miracle” could save the vessel. As private 
radio sets picked up the gibe, husbands 
reassured wives, donned lifebelts, and kept 
a ceaseless vigil. Other Nazi broadcasters 
called the trip a “criminal folly” and a 
“wanton voyage.” 

Soon passengers were discussing reports 
that the American Legion was only a pawn 
in some game of high diplomacy—that 
Washington felt British mine sweepers 
were equal to the German mines, and 
wanted the vessel to make the trip to re- 
fute the Nazi blockade boast. 

Whatever the real reason (see Periscope) 
the ship encountered plenty of trouble. 

Sailing safely down the Norwegian coast 
and broadcasting its position every four 
hours, it suddenly headed into a 36-hour 
storm off Scotland which made hundreds 
seasick and sent many to the hospital. 
But it encountered no mines and, once in 
the Atlantic, raced homeward until it was 
picked up by the destroyers 550 miles at 
sea. At the journey’s end, while the pas- 
sengers sighed with relief, Torning bluntly 
remarked that the northern course “would 
have been cheaper—and safer, too.” 

Meanwhile, Princess Martha and her 
children hastened to Hyde Park, where 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained 
the royal guests. 





Youth in Discord 


Ever since its organization in 1934, the 
American Youth Congress has known lit- 
tle but dissension and criticism. One of its 
severest critics is Gene Tunney, who last 
month helped Murray Plavner, former 
AYC member, organize the National 
Foundation for American Youth (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 26). 

Another is Vaughn Woodard, 21-year- 
old department-store clerk of Fort Worth, 
Texas, who in July organized the American 
Youth Assembly to “foster Americanism, 
enlist a nationwide membership, oppose 
un-Americanism, support our national 
leaders regardless of parties, and uphold 
the constitution.” Woodard’s latest move 
is to designate this week as Youth’s Amer- 
icanism Week in a decree praising conscrip- 
tion. 

Again, the heat was on the American 
Youth Congress over the week end as it 
helped boost the Emergency Peace Mobili- 
zation at the Chicago Stadium, officially 
sponsored by the Committee to Defend 
America by Keeping Out of War, and 
heard Joseph Curran, president of the CIO 
National Maritime Union, declare con- 
scription “is directed solely against the 
wage earners” in an effort to “destroy the 
social and economic gains of the last few 
years.” Three scheduled speakers failed 
to show up after hearing the meeting was 
dominated by Communists. They were 
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Negro World’s Fair: R-. 


tween its opening July 4 and the 
closing on Labor Day, the Ameri- 
can Negro Exposition entertained 
250,000 persons in the Chicago 
Coliseum, saw lavish dances like the 
one above, and exhibits showing ac- 
complishments of the Negro in art, 
drama, agriculture, labor, science, 
and industry. At left, two visitors 
admire Elizabeth Catlett’s “Negro 
Mother and Child,’ one of the most 
popular pieces. Among the distin- 
guished Negro visitors to the Ex- 
position were Paul Robeson, Duke 
Ellington, and Joe Louis. 
















isolationist Senators Gerald P. Nye of 
North Dakota and D. Worth Clark of 
Idaho, and Oswald Garrison Villard, form- 
er editor of The Nation. 

Finally, the New York executive com- 
mittee of the Affiliated Young Democrats, 
Inc., denounced the meeting, and the Na- 
tional Council of Methodist Youth voted 
to withdraw from the AYC. 





Week in the Nation 


Census: The 48 state capitals and 
Washington, D. C., averaged a 10 per cent 
increase in population in the past decade, 
census figures revealed. Only Boston, 
Mass., and Frankfort, Ky., registered 
losses, while Austin, Texas (86,311), led 
the increase with 62 per cent. Boston re- 
mained the biggest state capital, with 
769,520 residents, and Carson City, Nev., 
the smallest, with 2,474. 


Twins: Approximately 1,000 pairs of 
twins convened in St. Louis for the ninth 
anual convention of the International 
Twins Association, were welcomed by 
Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann (he’s a twin, 


too), and witnessed an all-twin floor show. 


Isms: Chairman Martin Dies of the 
House Committee investigating un-Amer- 
ican activities exonerated Franchot Tone, 
Francis Lederer, and Luise Rainer, film 
actors, of being Communists, and heard 
Rep. Wright Patman of Texas accuse 
Carl Byoir, New York publicity agent, 
of once being a Nazi propagandist. Byoir 
denied the charge and laid the representa- 
tive’s attack to Byoir’s fight on anti-chain 
store legislation . . . Dies agents seized 
the files of the German Library of In- 
formation and the Nazi Transocean News 
Service in New York City . . . Also in 
New York, the WPA suspended 100 re- 
liefers who registered as Communists in 
1936. 


Auiens: The four-month, $3,000,000 
task of registering and fingerprinting some 
3,600,000 aliens in the United States (in- 
cluding 979,000 in New York City and 
180,000 in Chicago) got under way from 
coast to coast. Among the early regis- 
trants was the Grand Duchess Marie, 
niece of Russia’s last Czar, in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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War of Bombs Goes Into High 
With Morale an Unseen Target 


Both Britain and Germany 
Intensify Day and Night Attacks 


on Objectives and Nerves 


For the fourth consecutive week the 
Germans and the British struck heavy 
blows at one another last week. As usual, 
the battle was waged largely in the air. As 
ysual, both sides suffered damage, material 
and moral. But still no decision appeared 
to be in sight and the enemies even compli- 
mented one another on their feats. In the 
greatest test of the Wright Brothers’ in- 
vention ever staged, both sides seemed to 
be groping for the best means of using it. 


Invisible Planes 

To offset the Nazi day and night at- 
tacks on London, the British last week 
staged four night raids on Berlin. And after 
the first attack on Aug. 25, when only a 
few incendiary bombs were dropped, the 
RAF was in dead earnest. In the raid on 
Wednesday night ten were killed and 28 
wounded. Apartments, small houses, and 
factories were hit by explosive bombs— 
the British seemed to use mostly a 100- 
pound missile—and incendiary bombs dot- 
ted the great mass of blacked-out Berlin 
with bright fires. 

Two nights later, bombs fell in the cen- 
ter of the capital, in Lindenstrasse. And 
the Germans admitted that the great Sie- 
mens Schuckert electrical plant in Western 
Berlin had been hit. 

The British raid received a mixed re- 
ception from the Nazis. Air-force officers 
congratulated the RAF on its exceptional 
navigational feat in flying through thick 
weather and hitting Berlin. They also 
told of a new varnish used by the British 
which made bombers invisible under the 
glare of searchlights. The British at first 
derided this assertion as “nonsense,” but 
later both in London and in the United 
States it was hinted that such a thing was 
well within the realm of possibility and 
had been the subject of considerable 
experimentation—principally with use of 
graphite compounds to curb the reflection 
of paint. 

The Reich’s official reaction was that 
the British raids had done little or no 
military damage and were simply sys- 
tematic attacks on civilians. Newspapers 
denounced the RAF as “mass murderers” 
and promised quick retaliation. But for 
the German public the raids came as a 
decided shock. At the outbreak of the 
war, Marshal Géring had proclaimed that 

tlin was practically invulnerable to air 
attack, and since then the German press 


had fostered a feeling of immunity in 
the public. 

The Bfitish raids shattered this confi- 
dence. Furthermore, the danger was 
driven home by the extremely rigorous 
precautionary measures taken in the Ger- 
man capital. Newspapers emphasized that 
most of the victims had refused to go to 
the shelters. All transportation ceased dur- 
ing the raids and two subway stations 
were later kept closed because of fear of 
time bombs. Finally, the Germans, de- 
spite the intensity of their anti-aircraft 
barrage, did not claim to have shot down a 
single British raider over Berlin. 


Invisible Noises 

Britain suffered from perfect autumnal 
weather all week. Across the bright blue 
skies Nazi raiders again darted by the 
score in renewed mass battles with the 
RAF. But there were no such ruthless at- 
tacks as those which previously devastated 
Ramsgate and Portsmouth. The Nazis 
claimed that they confined their raids to 
bombing RAF bases and other military ob- 
jectives. The British asserted that the 
Germans were trying to get through to 
London and were broken up before they 
could do so. 

Some Nazi squadrons did manage to 
slip through. None penetrated London’s 
inner defenses sufficiently far to launch a 
daylight attack on the center of the capi- 
tal. But for the first time central London- 
ers saw dogfights above their heads—so 
high in the sky that only the glint of 
wings was visible in the sun—and airmen 
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floating earthward in their snowy para- 
chutes. And the suburbs, such as Croydon 
(site of the great London airport) , again 
took a battering. 

Despite the fact that relatively few 
planes got through, Londoners experienced 
the greatest dislocation of the war. Three 
or four alarms a day kept them dashing 
in and out of shelters. Many firms re- 
quired their employes to take shelter 
whenever the sirens wailed, although 
armament factories kept on working until 
the signal was given by two watchmen on 
the roof—one representing the employer, 
the other the trade union. Meals were 
constantly interrupted, big teashops like 
the Lyons chain shutting during the raid 
(Simpson’s in the Strand continued to offer 
roast beef to any who wanted to stay 
above ground, the serving done by waiters 
who were also air-raid wardens) . 

The worst strain came with darkness. 
One night London had an alarm of seven 
hours; another, one of six hours and 39 
minutes. Even the shorter raids had the 
effect of rousing the population from its 
beds, thus ruining the night’s rest and cre- 
ating weariness and bad temper the next 
day. London papers, after missing a dead- 
line, worked as usual through raids and 
soon began to advise the public to sleep 
through the sirens. But for many the hum 
of planes, the crash of guns, and the occa- 
sional deep thump of a bomb created a 
nervous tension not present during the 
daylight raids. 

To a certain extent these nocturnal 
activities were a real war of nerves. Often 
the Germans sent only single planes which 
circled over the city, apparently for the 
express purpose of creating an alarm. But 
they also continued to drop incendiary 
bombs by the score and last week a new 
type was used for the first time. This 
consisted of a container filled with oil, that 
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Berlin defenders set off fireworks for British bombers 
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broke on impact and was then immediately 
fired by an ignition device. The Nazis also 
had another innovation: they dropped a 
vastly increased number of time bombs. 
These had the effect of retarding recon- 
struction work and tying up transport 
until they finally exploded hours later. 


Significance 


The night raids on Berlin and London 
dealt the populations of both capitals hard 
psychological blows. In Berlin the damage 
probably was largely to morale because of 
the previous boasting of Nazi leaders of the 
impregnability of the capital. Londoners, 
on the other hand, who have been told to 
expect the worst, suffered no such dis- 
illusionment but were subjected to a far 
greater nervous strain. 

British bombers, taking three-and-one- 
half hours to reach Berlin, remained over 
the city a maximum of only three hours. 
Nazi bombers, with only half an hour’s 
travel to reach the British capital from 
bases in conquered territory, kept up the 
attack for as long as seven hours. The re- 
sult, combined with the daylight raids, 
was a great dislocation in London life. 

In The London Evening Standard, which 
is owned by Lord Beaverbrook, now Min- 
ister of Aircraft Production, a military 
commentator summed it up: “In this week 
of night air raids Hitler has achieved re- 
sults beyond his dreams. Hitler has im- 
mobilized a considerable part of Britain’s 
industrial production. Over the widespread 
areas in which his bombers have appeared, 
he has partly or completely disorganized 
a vast number of households by depriving 
them of sleep . . . if you visit the homes 
of the people and the factories . . . you 
will certainly see evidence that Hitler has 
begun to sow seeds that may one day lead 
to serious disintegration.” 

Despite this gloomy comment the actual 
military effect of the attacks on both 
capitals was small and personal danger 
slight. Lloyd’s offered, for 20 cents a 
month, $200 compensation for anyone 
killed or incapacitated—a 1,000-to-1 risk. 
In that sense the battles over London and 
Berlin ranked as sideshows. Even accord- 
ing to their own communiqués, both Brit- 
ish and Germans were directing their main 
effort elsewhere. 

The British continued to carry out the 
less publicized but more damaging night 
attacks they have been making for months 
on German industrial centers and airports. 
On one night no less than 27 airdromes 
were raided. Some Rhineland towns have 
been attacked more than 60 times. As 
the nights grow longer the British, with 
their superior night-bombing experience, are 
able to range farther and farther into the 
heart of the Reich, where vital oil refin- 
eries and plane factories have been built. 
Last week the Germans admitted that the 
British had bombed the giant synthetic- 
oil refinery at Leuna, near Leipzig, and 
the Italians also admitted that British 
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bombs had hit the Fiat plant at Turin. 

The brunt of the German attacks like- 
wise fell not on London but on the highly 
industrialized Midlands and Wales. There, 
the workers not only had their sleep dis- 
rupted as in the capital but the British 
themselves admitted that in those areas 
the damage was heaviest. The Germans 
reported that they were using planes carry- 
ing 2,000-pound bombs and claimed hits on 
the Rolls-Royce plant at Derby that sup- 
plies motors for the Spitfire and Hurricane 
fighters. 

These raids on industrial regions fitted 


into the basic strategy of the British ang 
Germans. The RAF has constantly pro. 
claimed that its objective is to destroy 
German oil supplies, plane factories. and 
transport facilities. The Germans last 
week defined their campaign more broadly 
as “the planned destruction of industria] 
plants essential to war.” But for both 
sides such tactics added up to a war of 
attrition which, even though it should be 
only temporary, was for the present the 
very negation of the blitzkrieg yet iron. 
ically was waged with the chief weapon 
of the lightning war, air power. 


International 


Dead Birds: in England, some Nazi planes lure fighting funds . . . 
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.. while in Germany, downed British aircraft are stripped for scrap 
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Carving-Knife Peace 
Axis Gives Chunk of Rumania 
to Hungary to Quiet Clamor 


On Aug. 27, Mihail Manoilescu, Ruma- 
nian Foreign Minister, and Count Paul 
Teleki, Hungarian Foreign Minister, were 
summoned to Vienna. The summonses 
were issued in the name of Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
the Foreign Ministers of Germany and 
Italy. ; 

For three weeks the Rumanians and the 
Hungarians had conducted unsuccessful 
negotiations at the little frontier town of 
Turnu-Severin on the apparently insoluble 
problem of Transylvania, the province 
that Rumania gained from Hungary in 
1920. In Vienna, the subject was the same. 
But the only negotiations consisted of 
snappy, two-hour interviews that Ribben- 
trop and Ciano conducted over a period of 
two days with the Balkan diplomats. 

On the third day the Axis decision was 
announced in the gold room of the Belve- 
dere Palace. Rumania’s Foreign Minister 
slumped back in his chair in a dead faint. 

Nearly half of Transylvania was. given 
to Hungary—from 17,000 to 21,000 square 
miles with a population of about 2,500,- 
000. In return Rumania received a Ger- 
man guarantee of its territorial integrity. 
The award also provided that minorities 
in either half of the province could trans- 
fer to the other half—but Bucharest 
claimed that this was vitiated by the fact 
that more than 1,200,000 Rumanians live 
in the section given to Hungary whereas 
only 150,000 Hungarians inhabit that re- 
tained by Rumania. Both Hungary and 
Rumania promised to give a sort of politi- 
cal autonomy to their German minorities 
of 500,000 and 800,000 respectively. 

The news hit Rumania like a winter 
gale blowing down from the high Carpa- 
thians. Foreign Minister Manoilescu had 
only the coldest of comfort for the coun- 
try. In a radio address, he announced that 
Rumania’s frontier would be protected by 
German troops and at the first sign of 
aggression “the Nazi army will shoot.” 
Reading between the lines, Rumanians 
not only saw their country reduced by one- 
third to almost its pre-1914 size but also 
made into a military protectorate of the 
Reich, similar to powerless Slovakia. A 
mood of defiance swept Rumania. In Tran- 
sylvania numerous disorders broke out, and 
Julius Maniu, the old peasant leader and 
one of Rumania’s most powerful politicians, 
tushed to Cluj with the announced in- 
tention of organizing resistance. 


In his speech offering peace to the Allies 
last October, Hitler outlined his plans for 
4 solution of the Balkan problem. One of 


ts provisions was a complete transfer of 
all minorities to solve forever such prob- 


lems as Transylvania. The Vienna award 
largely ignored this supposed guiding prin- 
ciple of German policy because of more 
urgent political and strategic considerations. 
There were three political reasons: (1) 
the Rumanian-Hungarian quarrel threat- 
ened to plunge the Balkans into war to 
the great disadvantage of the Reich, (2) 
the Russians had begun vigorous protests 
over a series of alleged border incidents 
with Rumania and showed every sign of 
preparing a new series of demands, and 
(3) to placate Italy, Hungary’s protector, 
Budapest was given more land than Ber- 
lin itself intended to force Rumania to 
yield. VA Ne manne “ 
Strategic considerations of the same 
urgency moved the Reich to force a quick, 
if unstable, settlement. The Russians have 
long planned to occupy the Carpathians 
as a “summer line” against any possible 
German attack. To forestall this, the Ger- 
mans needed an immediate and bloodless 
occupation of the mountains. An actual 
German invasion might have provoked 
resistance. But occupation by the violent- 
ly anti-Soviet Hungarian Army and Ger- 
man troops in the guise of Rumania’s pro- 
tectors accomplished the same purpose. 





Children’s Hour 


The British reported last week that 
when another liner was torpedoed the 
passengers went to the lifeboats singing— 
as they did in the Lancastria and other 
ships attacked by the Germans—“Roll 
Out the Barrel” and “There'll Always Be 
an England.” But this time the songs came 
from hundreds of childish voices. For the 





first time a vessel loaded with refugee 
children headed for the United States had 
been torpedoed. 

But tragedy—such as the British have 
feared since Germany refused to guarantee 
safe passage to these refugee ships—was 
averted. The ship listed badly but did not 
sink. The children who had been put to 
bed some time previously, slung coats over 
their pajamas and in three-and-one-half 
minutes were ready to board the lifeboats. 
The British have been putting only three 
children to each adult on such ships, but 
in this case the youngsters equaled their 
elders in discipline, Rescue ships were 
close by and the children were soon hoist- 
ed aboard them. v— wat jane TY 

On Sunday all 321 of the little refugees 
were landed in a British port and greeted 
by Geoffrey Shakespeare, Under-Secretary 
for the Dominions and chairman of the 
Children’s Overseas Reception Board. 
The only life lost aboard the ship was that 
of the purser, who fell overboard when 
getting into a lifeboat. 

Spokesmen in Berlin said they knew 
nothing of any such incident and suspect- 
ed it was a hoax for American consump- 
tion “more than the Athenia.” One official 
said: “The fact that neither the ship’s 
name nor her position were given, as well 
as such stories as the children marching 
into lifeboats singing songs, seem to give 
the story a certain air of incredibility.” 


{In anticipation of bombing raids on 
London, British officials had made plans 
for the evacuation of 30,000 children a 
day. Last week fewer than 200 left. And 
2,734 returned, presumably from “safe” 
country areas. 





aise) Newsweek—McLaughlin 
Carve-up of Rumania: half of Transylvania to Hungary (shown 
in striping); a third of Dobruja to Bulgaria (crosshatch) 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offen- 
sive begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. ~ 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 


accept 


Aug. 9.—Britain withdraws its garri- 
son from Shanghai and North China. 

Aug. 15.—In largest of the mass air 
raids inaugurated on Aug. 8, German 
planes bomb London district. 

Aug. 18—RAF raids German and Ital- 
ian aircraft plants and industrial centers. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of Somaliland. 

Aug. 22—Germans shell Dover and 
Channel shipping with long-range guns 
mounted in France. 

Aug. 23—In answer to Italian threats, 
Premier Metaxas announces that Greece 
will resist invasion. 

Aug. 30—Rumania, under Axis pres- 
sure, yields half of Transylvania to Hun- 
gary. 

Aug. 31—French Government admits 
revolts in Equatorial and West Africa, 
and in Indo-China. 


Sept. 1—British bomb Berlin and the 
Germans London on the first anniver- 
sary of Polish invasion. 
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Hitler Pounding at Dogged Foe 


German arms destroyed Poland in four 
weeks, Norway and Denmark almost 
overnight, and brought down Holland and 
Belgium and the great Republic of France 
in scarcely more than a month. Finland 
stubbornly held out against Russia through 
a winter, but the Soviets took the three 
Baltic states and parts of Rumania with 
scarcely a shot fired. Hence only a small 
part of the year of war has been spent in 
fighting. But the war has also been one 
of ideologies, of machines and labor, and 
of morale and will power, and whether 
the battlefields were quiet or alive with 
the roar of the dive bombers, this strug- 
gle has gone on unceasingly. 


Germany 

The conquest of Poland was a two-fold 
Nazi triumph. As a feat of arms it ranked 
with the most remarkable in history; and 
the speed of the 27-day campaign cut 
short any possibility that the Allies could 
stir up dissension inside the Reich. 

From early October through the long 
winter German military activity waited on 
economics, diplomacy, and propaganda. 
Russia filled the gaps in raw materials 
made by the Allied blockade, and a little 
army of Nazi trade negotiators scoured 
Central Europe for supplies and markets. 
Although rationing made the unusually cold 
winter a grim one, neutral diplomats and 
correspondents who spent the season in 
Berlin estimated that the Germans could 
stand another, provided they were given 
shots of victory often enough. 

On Oct. 6, Hitler offered the Allies peace 
on his terms or destruction. During the 
winter, the Pope, Mussolini, President 
Roosevelt, the Queen of Holland, and the 








Bai of War’s First Year Finds 


King of Belgium all put out peace feelers. 
But, in the main, German diplomacy and 
propaganda concentrated on three objec. 
tives: to destroy the last vestiges of Al. 
lied influence in Central Europe; to scare 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries jnto 
violating the blockade; and to divide 
France from Britain. Every first-rank 
Nazi speaker gave France the hint to de- 
sert its ally, and this propaganda went 
down to the dissemination in France of 
thousands of obscene postcards showing 
the Tommy with the wife of the poilu who 


is in the front lines. 


With the spring victories the German 
problems have changed. The military ma- 
chine is up against Britain, and Berlin has 
an entire continent, won by arms or 
diplomacy, to rule. In peace, although not 
altogether self-sufficient in raw materials, it 
can produce great wealth (shipbuilding fa- 
cilities in Germany and the conquered ter- 
ritory ‘can turn out about 950,000 tons, 
compared with the 1,800,000-ton capacity 
of the United States and Britain). Nu- 
merous tomes of Nazi philosophy lay the 
framework for a German-run revolution 
toward state socialism in a conquered Eu- 
rope. So far, however, military economy 
has prevailed. The defeated countries have 
been systematically stripped of everything 


available to feed the Nazi war machine. 


That might suggest trouble for Hitler 
in the coming winter. Counting Poland 
and occupied France, 73,850,000 non-Ger- 
mans have been brought under his rule, 
the majority of them in states which en- 
joyed political liberty and a high stand- 
ard of living. But the state of mind of the 
conquered helps determine the nature of 
a conquest. So far as the outside world is 





enemy air losses: 


The British claimed to have de- 
stroyed 3,945 German and 205 Italian 
planes since the conflict started, not 
counting damaged aircraft which may 
not have returned to their bases. Their 
own losses were put at 1,012. 


The Germans said they had ac- 
counted for 6,950 enemy planes—3,100 
of them in air battles and 3,850 de- 
stroyed by anti-aircraft guns or on the 
ground. These losses included Polish, 
Norwegian, Belgian, Dutch, and French, 
as well as British machines. A loss of 


The Big Mystery of the War: Airplane Losses and Strength 


The first year of the war ended with one supremely important fact clouded in 
secrecy—the strength of the air forces engaged in the battle for Britain. On the 
anniversary both sides issued widely conflicting balance sheets of their own and 


1,050 German planes was reported. 


T. .‘r strengths of Britain and 
German, are carefully guarded military 
secrets. So are the rates of aircraft pro- 
duction in both countries. However, the 
best informed unofficial estimates give 
the Royal Air Force an operational 
strength of 5,000 planes against 8,000 
to 10,000 for the German Luftwafie. 
Rates of production are unofficially 
estimated at 1,500 to 2,000 aircraft a 
month in Britain and 1,800 to 2,500 a 
month in the Reich. 
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*Neck and Neck’ 


Illingworth in The London Daily Mail 


‘The Tommy Victoriously Retreats’ 


Belligerent newspapers still revel in gibes after a year of war 


concerned, this vast slice of a continent 
has almost disappeared into a void—but 
not quite. And reports brought out by 
competent neutrals don’t indicate serious 
revolt. The inertia, weakness, and internal 
divisions which nourished Fifth Colum- 
nists in the time of crisis have deepened 
to despair and a sense of futility. While 
young Nazi organizers have a new world 
to play with, the masses in the conquered 
territories are losing hope that they will 
ever get back their national status, and 
once proud people have become abject. 


Partners 

Of Hitler’s two partners, it is hard to 
say whether Stalin or Mussolini was the 
shrewder profiteer in neutrality during 
most of the year of war. 

The earlier propaganda about the in- 
compatibility of the Red and Brown revo- 
lutions has turned out to be hollow dur- 
ing the year they have been on the march 
together. Before the Russians entered Po- 
land—by agreement with Hitler—General 
Timoshenko called on his “Ukrainian 
brothers” in Poland to “fall upon Polish 
gentlemen with firearms, scythes, pitch- 
forks, and axes.” But, actually, the Poles 
in one section have suffered as much for 
not being Germans as those in the other 
section have suffered for being gentlemen. 
And one of the most valuable things Hit- 
ler got from the pact with Russia was the 
Communist organization in France—and 
to some extent in Britain—which did its 
best to sabotage the Allied war effort. 

In Italy, the significant dates of the 
year were Sept. 2, 1939, when Mussolini 
declared his “neutrality”; last March 18, 
when he met Hitler at the Brenner Pass 
and fixed the date for entering the war; 
and June 10, when he declared war. 

Meanwhile, Italy’s own factories were 
kept running and Germany was supplied 
with materials which the British, hoping to 
keep Italy out, let pass through the block- 
ade. And Fascist propaganda performed a 
masterpiece in moving public sentiment 
toward belligerency. 

The fourteen-day war with already 
beaten France involved no action and rich 


rewards in Africa, but there was plenty of 
evidence that the Duce hadn’t been pre- 
pared for a protracted struggle against 
Britain, because of Italy’s lack of raw ma- 
terials and susceptibility to blockade. 


Allies 

Not all the smoothness of the French 
mobilization was due to the absence of 
German bombers. The country had been 
preparing for those crucial few weeks since 
1936, and had passed laws for the con- 
scription of labor in vital industries which 
made it possible to send between five and 
six million men to the front without wreck- 
ing the economic life of the country. 

The laws, however, could do nothing to 
meet the demoralizing influence of the fol- 
lowing months of waiting. In a speech on 
Nov. 9, Paul Reynaud, then Minister of 
Finance, dated a change in the spirit of 
France from the failure of the general 
strike a year earlier. After that, capital 
which had fled abroad returned, industry 
moved, the gold reserve increased and it 
seemed that the deep class cleavage of the 
preceding years had begun to close. 

But during the long wait the old weak- 
nesses reappeared. At the end of winter, 
an officer of the Propaganda Ministry, 
visiting London, admitted to correspond- 
ents that the German propaganda was 
having an effect in France, especially be- 
hind the lines. The industrial effort lagged, 
having the worst effect in plane produc- 
tion. Foreigners in France, mostly refu- 
gees, were jailed or interned, but appar- 
ently not enough: police rounded up 334 
suspicious ones in a single week during 
the Flanders campaign, when they ques- 
tioned 62,000 people in Paris. 

The British, on their side of the 
Channel, had no smooth machinery ready 
to start the war. Conscription had just 
been adopted, and the Germans were 
pounding down on Britain through Flan- 
ders before emergency decrees brought 
conscription of labor. 

Two weaknesses plagued Britain dur- 
ing the early months—the lagging indus- 
trial effort, and leaks in the blockade. At 
the start, the Cabinet announced that it 


was preparing for a three-year war. That 
made it harder to stimulate production. 
Most of the lag was blamed on the Cham- 
berlain government. 

The Munich-tainted Prime Minister lost 
more popularity when he had to admit 
that misinformation had made him think 
the Finns were winning almost to the day 
they surrendered, and hence he hadn’t hur- 
ried aid to them. And after the debacle in 
Norway, he had to resign. 

The British effort took on a new tempo 
as soon as Churchill became Prime Min- 
ister. Already as First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty he had plugged some of the blockade 
holes by talking tough to the neutrals, to 
offset the Hitler campaign of terror. In ad- 
dition, when he took over, the Labor and 
Liberal parties dropped their earlier objec- 
tions and agreed to come into the Cabinet 
to make it a national government. 

Many of the same terms of class divi- 
sions and inertia could be applied to Brit- 
ain as to France. They existed, but didn’t 
mean the same. Nothing in the past year 
has been more extraordinary than the 
swift rise in British morale as the danger 
pounded closer. It applied to civilians 
under air raids as well as to the troops who 
fought their way out of Flanders or the 
volunteer boatsmen who took them off. 

Moreover, another change took place 
as the battle narrowed to one between 
Britain and Germany alone: Britain as 
the head of an empire, rather than an 
island under seige, came to the fore. Al- 
though Churchill has spoken in those terms 
for years, his first promise after the defeat 
in Flanders was to fight the same way— 
from the empire if driven from Britain. All 
the dominions declared war in the first 
weeks of September. Almost immediately 
a plan went into effect for them to train 
pilots and supply planes and other war ma- 
terials. But it had moved slowly and with 
little effect until the crisis of June. And on 
Britain’s balance sheet of the year, the 
tightening of these empire ties, along with 
the defensive agreement of the United 
States with Canada and the leasing of 
British bases, probably will weigh in the 
future as the most valuable items. 
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The first year of war has been a 
Hitler year in the political, military, and 
air spheres. Only on the sea has he met 
his match. With Britain’s sea power out 
of the way the war would have been won 
in the year. 

But while success has crowned every 
naval engagement, there are some aspects 
of the British politico-naval strategy 
which do not appear in such a favorable 
light. For an empire which depends for 
its existence upon sea power, it seems 
peculiar to find in one area a defensive 
sea strategy and in another the offensive 
playing the prominent role. 


Seas and Strategies 

Britain’s interests are so interwoven 
with empire interests that what affects 
one, affects the whole. And since the 
structure rests on sea power, a strong, 
definite, positive note might be expected 
to permeate the whole of British naval 
strategy. But for years there has been a 
weakness, and today the price is being 
paid. 

For many years the finger of fate has 
indicated that, in a Continental war, 
Britain would be in one camp and Ger- 
many in the other. Only via the Baltic 
could Britain’s sea power approach Ger- 
man land, especially after Helgoland 
(once British) had been given up. Only 
by control of this sea could naval 
strength interpose between German mili- 
tary might and the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. 

In terms of sea strategy, in a con- 
tinental war the Baltic stood side by 
side with the Mediterranean in impor- 
tance, but only in the latter was the 
strong note sounded. 

Forewarned should have been fore- 
armed. The time for action was im- 
mediately following the last war, when 
the Allies were victorious, or certainly 
at any one of the several favorable op- 
portunities before Germany rearmed. 
For example, in the Oslo Convention of 
Dec. 22, 1930, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Luxembourg, Holland, and Bel- 
gium—and later Finland—laid the basis 
of a common policy as European neu- 
trals. Yet they had no military power 
to preserve neutrality unless taken under 
the wing of some strong sea power, and 
Britain was that logical power. Again, 
the proclaimed intention of Denmark to 
keep the Great Belt (the main ship 
channel from the North Sea to the Bal- 
tic) open, was only a scrap of paper 
unless sea power swung in. 


} Nowhere should the importance of 


Year of War Proves the Strength of British Sea Power 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Scandinavia have been recognized 
quicker than in Britain. Instead, a Little 
Entente was created in Central Europe 
as a military safeguard and a concession 
to France, now defaulted in this war. 
The result was that in the setup to 
secure the impotence of Germany and 
prevent another world war, only the 
center and southern flank were militarily 
strong. The northern flank (the Baltic), 
based its safety on neutrality, now 
proved to be the weakest of all factors. 
If a strong military combination was 
necessary to maintain peace, it should 
have been airtight. 

No wonder, then, when Poland was in- 
vaded Britain and France were helpless 
to assist. For Denmark held the key to 
the Baltic, and by this time Denmark 
was a German pawn. No strong offen- 
sive policy had been planned for the 
Baltic, yet that was the most direct ap- 
proach to Germany on its weakest flank. 

If a strong policy had been planned 
for this sea, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland would not be where they 
are. Even Russia would have felt this 
influence. 

Fortunately for Britain, however, her 
Mediterranean policy has been more 
forceful. Today the fleet at Alexandria 
and Gibraltar control that sea. Italian 
convoys cannot pass with impunity, 
while British convoys still dare to run, 
despite Italy’s superior military and air 
power in Europe and North Africa. 

British sea power holds Egypt and 
Turkey in line and influences Greece. 
A great military defeat (the surrender of 
France) has been accepted and, for the 
present, met. The vaunted conquest of 
Egypt by Mussolini’s forces has not yet 
materialized, and if not accomplished 
within a year the pressure of the British 
blockade will be felt seriously by Italy. 

Contrast this picture with the Baltic, 
where German ships still ply to Seandi- 
navian ports, despite Britain’s sea power. 
Nor can the blame for the difference in 
status of the two seas be laid entirely 
upon German air superiority—as Dun- 
kerque and the air battles now raging 
around Britain show. 


Men and Battles 


In the technical field, British seamen 
have risen to every emergency, whether 
they trod the deck of the merchantman 
or the man-of-war. The convoys still 
passing through seas infested with sub- 
marines, and constantly attacked from 
the air, tell the story. Naval victories— 
the Graf Spee, the engagements off Nor- 


way, the resolute spirit shown in the 
fight off Oran, and the sinking of the 
Richelieu at Casablanca, and the defeat 
of the only two ventures the Italian Navy 
dared make in the Mediterranean—a]| 
indicate the British superiority in morale 
and in the technique of the naval art. 
And certainly the evacuation from Dun- 
kerque by the navy and a motley fleet 
of volunteer small craft was an episode 
worthy of the best traditions of a sea- 
faring people. 

It is upon the merchant tonnage that 
the brunt of the sea war has fallen. But, 
contrary to the experience of the last 
war, German raiding operations far afield 
have been practically negligible. The 
mine, torpedo, and air bomb have been 
responsible for the bulk of the British 
losses. The latest Admiralty figures, is- 
sued Aug. 27, put the average monthly 
sinkings at around 200,000 tons. This in- 
cludes all ships, foreign as well as British. 
Lately, the weekly average has risen by 
about 2,500 tons, but this is to be ex- 
pected since the possession of nearby 
Channel ports and the addition of the 
considerable Italian submarine fleet gives 
the Axis Powers an advantage not held 
earlier in the war. However, the situation 
is not yet serious, according to the Brit- 
ish Minister of Shipping, who gives the 
figure of 1,900,000 tons of British ship- 
ping sunk, against 2,000,000 tons ac- 
quired, making this phase of Hitler’s at- 
tack practically a standoff for the year. 

After twelve months of war, it is still 
British sea power which puts the greatest 
pressure on the Axis Powers. Without 
it there would be no blockade; no navi- 
cert system could be effective and the 
recent temporary embargo placed on the 
British pound would lose its effect as a 
war measure. Supplies could still go to 
the Axis Powers from those neutrals who, 
unlike the United States, do not prohibit 
their ships from entering the war zone. 

And as Europe enters the second year 
of war, the unspectacular blockade, 
rather than any more direct showdown 
between sea and air power, may play the 
deciding role. If Britain holds out, it 
will become questionable whether the 
domination of so many nations by Hit- 
ler’s military force will prove a gain. He 
possesses the soil with its teeming popu- 
lations, but neither those peoples nor Ger- 
many and Italy are self-sufficient unless 
access can be gained to sources of supply 
beyond those possessed now, or the Axis 
can within the year perform a master- 
piece of organization and force nature to 
perform miracles. 
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The report after six months of a 
war which had been a prolonged sitz- 
krieg was: “All Quiet on the Maginot 
Line” (Newsweek, March 11). Now, 
after a year of conflict, this quietness 
has turned to the stillness of death, for 
the Maginot Line is silent, the army of 
the poilus has been crushed, and the 
| French Republic has collapsed. The 
! Continent of Europe has new masters. 
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Retrospect 

If anything can be selected as out- 
standing among so many remarkable 
victories, it is the proof given that the 
fundamentals of war remain unchanged. 
The doctrine of the defensive, advocated 
by some pseudomilitary writers of Eng- 
land and France, had much to do with 
the French débacle. This war has defi- 
nitely shown, as all the wars of history 
have shown, that successful decisions 
are attained by offensive action. As the 
offensive includes the possession of the 
initiative, high morale, and the selection 
of the time and place of combat, it now 
should be clear to all that wars are not 
won by Maginot-minded armies. 

To grasp what happened to the map 
of Europe during the past year, how- 
ever, it is necessary to go farther back. 
Through years of study and applica- 
tion the Germans built a war machine, 
founded on the experience of past mili- 
tary leadership, changed only in struc- 
ture and design to meet the combined 
and coordinated use of the modern 
weapons. But this machinery needed a 
man power different in caliber from the 
soldier of the past, so the entire nation 
was rebuilt, beginning with children 
scarcely out of the cradle, to meet this 
need. The result was the building of the 
finest trained and equipped army the 
world has ever seen. 

Once this force was in motion, the cam- 
paigns in Poland, Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France gave conclusive 
evidence that strategy and tactics have 
undergone little change. The German 
High Command never lost sight of the 
simple factors on which a successful of- 
fensive depends: time, space, volume, 
simplicity of plan, fixed objectives, con- 
centration, security in movement, mobil- 
ity, surprise, and coordination of the 
combined arms—teamwork. 

If relative values could be given to 
these factors, at the top would stand 
the combined and coordinated employ- 
ment of aviation, mechanized units, and 
infantry. To this combat team must go 
the real credit. 
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Air power is an auxiliary aiding land 
and sea forces in achieving victories, and 
the Germans used it as such with the 
maximum effect. Their first step in each 
campaign was to deliver the death blow 
to the enemy air force. Once that had 
been accomplished, then the air arm was 
used to blast a way by bomb and ma- 
chine gun for the ground forces. It was 
their mechanized and motorized divisions 
which broke through and consolidated 
the victories. 

The very fact that the marching 
power of these armies was measured in 
motors instead of legs called for the most 
thorough grounding in the ABC’s of the 
military profession. That showed the 
effects of leadership, detailed planning, 
discipline, reconnaissance of ground, se- 
curity, decision, and boldness. Contrary 
to the old conception of goose-stepping 
Prussians, in the new German Army ini- 
tiative and rapidity of decision is drilled 
into the leaders of even the smallest 
units. Preparations were so thorough 
that pioneer troops arrived with pon- 
toon bridges already cut to the measure 
of destroyed bridges. And one of the 
features of the Flanders campaign was 
the boldness with which advance units 
established themselves to hold positions 
in the narrow corridor which they had 
driven deep into enemy territory. 

In a military sense the Fifth Columns 
also were an example of coordination. 
Sabotage and espionage are old, but 
here they were used on a vast scale 
owing to the advance cooperation be- 
tween the military and the propaganda 
department. In the Norwegian cam- 
paign they were directly responsible for 
the initial occupation; they played an 
equally important role in the sweep of 
the German Army across Holland and 
Belgium, and they exploited the internal 
weaknesses of France to the full. 

Some of the lessons of the past year 
may be classified as new stunts. That 
would include the parachute troops, first 
developed by Russia and used with so 
little success against Finland, but em- 
ployed advantageously by Germany in 
Norway, the Low Countries, and France. 
However, a setting for the reception of 
these troops, created by a Fifth Column 
organization, is essential for their suc- 
cess. For this reason the results at- 
tained in Norway and Holland scarcely 
could be duplicated in England. 

The long-range gun which the Ger- 
mans claim will reach London from the 
French Coast also must take its place 
among these stunt weapons and devices 





Year of War Upholds Offensive Strategy 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


to attack the morale of a people. Al- 
though it is destructive and much more 
harassing to a civil community than the 
air bomb, its limited use and the wide 
dispersion of the shell impacts make it 
valueless against military targets which 
require precision shots for their destruc- 
tion. 


Future 

The close of the year finds the war in a 
final death struggle between Britain 
and Germany. Germany dominates 
Europe and the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
England retains her control of the oceans 
and the sea lanes, and has given but little 
ground in the year of combat—the Chan- 
nel Islands in Europe to Germany and 
Somaliland in Africa to the Italians. 

As the air battle rages over England, 
Scotland, and Wales and the counterat- 
tacks follow over the Reich and German- 
occupied bases, there seems to be an in- 
creasing likelihood of a deadlock on this 
front. Such a result would have a marked 
influence in extending the war zones in 
the direction of the Near East and 
Northern Africa. 

Should British resistance make impos- 
sible the use of the German Army in an 
invasion venture, it may be expected 
that these millions will not remain idle. 
Germany, outclassed on the high seas 
and her air superiority challenged, is 
nevertheless supreme on the ground, so 
it is expected that land operations may 
be renewed. 

The army’s natural outlet is south- 
ward toward the Mediterranean—here 
to dispute by shore control, in conjunc- 
tion with Italian air and sea power, 
British domination of these waters. The 
Dardanelles, always a key objective, con- 
tinues a military magnet in this theater 
where West meets East. Salonika, so 
prominent in the World War as the 
backdoor entrance for the Allies to Ger- 
many, may reverse its position and be- 
come the backdoor entrance for Axis 
operations against the Mediterranean 
shores. 

Thus, notwithstanding the successes 
of the blitz warfare, the deadlock at the 
end of a year’s fighting has resolved it- 
self into position warfare. The vast 
army of the Reich has reached the Chan- 
nel obstacle, beyond which the Britons 
are entrenched. Until the Germans can 
span this moat of the British citadel, or 
break down resistance of the garrison 
from the air, the war of attrition must 
go on. And in the end endurance may 
be the decisive factor. 
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Remaking the map: within a year, the war machines of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin . . . 
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Britain and Allied 
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Under Axis Domination ~ — 
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Ready, Begorra! 
Irish Let Belligerents Know 
They’d Better Keep War Away 


Several months ago a Royal Air Force 
plane had to make a forced landing in the 
Curragh (marsh) of Kildare, neutral 
Eire’s military center southwest of Dub- 
lin. Green-uniformed soldiers wearing Ger- 
man-type “coal scuttle” helmets, breeches, 
and leather puttees raced to the spot. The 
British pilot and an Irish regimental ser- 
geant major exchanged these words: 

Pilot: “Pardon me, sergeant, but just 
what country have we struck?” 

R. 8S. M.: “Begorra, ’tis in Eire ye are.” 

Pilot: “Well, thank God, at least we'll 
know the lingo.” 

R. 8. M.: “’Twould fit ye better to 
thank God you’re not a dead man, for a 
corpse you’d surely be landing like this 
without warning only for our anti-aircraft 
gun going to Dublin for repair after young 
Mick here jammed it blazing into a flock 
of geese last Saturday night!” 


Troubles 

What the sergeant said was—and still is 
—typical of the way most of his 3,000,000 
countrymen feel about the war. Eire today 
is unique in being just about the only cor- 
ner of the Old World that has neither 
blackouts nor food cards. The independent 
Trish—like the people of the Low Coun- 
tries before they were invaded—hope to 
avoid trouble with Hitler. All the same, 
they don’t consider that their anti-air- 
craft guns are solely for duck shooting. 
Government buildings have been _barri- 
caded, spikes driven into airdromes and 
other possible landing ground, and the 
coasts are patrolled night and day. If 
the Nazis do come, the Irish think they 
have done enough fighting both among 
themselves and against the British to put 
up a good show with their some 100,000 
men. 

All British attempts to work out a 
common defense plan for Eire and Ulster, 
where there is a mobile defense force able 
to reach Dublin in two hours, have failed 
because Eire made such a fetish of its neu- 
trality. And last week the government in 
Dublin refused to get excited when one 
German plane bombed a creamery on the 
Wexford coast, killing three girls and in- 
juring a fourth, and another dropped 
bombs on three neighboring hamlets. 

he Irish conceded that this probably 
was an “error” of airmen who had been 
after Wales and had missed the course. 
The Germans said they would investigate, 
but hinted that the British probably did 
the bombing. 

In addition, however, there was other 
unfinished business between Dublin and 
Berlin. Two months ago German and 
Italian propaganda frequently hinted that 
the Axis might have to “protect” Eire—a 








form of charity which would complete the 
encirclement of Britain. 

When the air battle over Britain really 
began, this propaganda stopped so sud- 
denly that many people found it suspicious. 
And, whether by accident or intent, the 
war has been edging closer to Eire. 

The cause has been Germany’s pro- 
claimed “total blockade” of Britain, bring- 
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A fighting Irishman 


ing bombers over the Irish Sea and serious- 
ly threatening Eire’s trade with the United 
Kingdom. At least six ships have been 
bombed. Last week the Germans apolo- 
gized for the attack on an Irish vessel, the 
Kerry Head. They also agreed to consider 
an Irish request for permission to import 
foodstuffs through the blockade. 





Japanese Rose 


When Prince Fumimaro Konoye became 
Premier of Japan last July he started pre- 
paring a new “national structure.” The old 
political parties were dropped by the way- 
side; the foreign service was purged of its 
“American and British faction” and a pre- 
paratory commission was set up to apply 
the finishing touches to the regime. Those 
preliminaries seemed to indicate an imi- 
tation of Germany and Italy. 

Last week, however, Konoye met with 
the commission for the first time to dis- 
cuss the form the “structure” should take. 
Without naming Germany or Italy, he 
made it clear Japan’s brand of totalitarian- 
ism included no Nipponese Hitler or Mus- 
solini. Konoye said that the Emperor— 
held by the Japanese to be of divine des- 
cent—would remain as the supreme arbi- 
ter. He explained: “No matter what bril- 
liant results such a system (with a political 
dictator) may have reaped in other lands, 
it is not acceptable to Japan because it is 
contrary to the basic principle of our na- 
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tional policy of ‘One sovereign over al]’” 

Nevertheless, some of the promised jp. 
novations only gave the rose another name. 
The Prince pointed out that his “structure” 
aimed at uniting the “total energies” of the 
nation “to make one living whole of oy 
100,000,000 fellow countrymen.” At the 
same time it was revealed that the Welfare 
Ministry plans to enroll 1,500,000 young 
men in a compulsory youth organization 
like the Hitler Youth “to shape their ideals 
and develop their bodies.” And the goy. 
ernment announced that Toshio Shiratori, 
ousted as Ambassador to Italy last year 
for urging a military alliance with the Axis 
Powers, had been made a special adviser 
to the Foreign Office. 





South of the Border 


Mexico Tense and Army Alert 
as Election Row Nears Crisis 


On Dec. 1, Lazaro Cardenas must give 
up the Mexican sillon presidencial (pres- 
dent’s armchair). An election was held 
on July 7 so the Mexican people could 
pick its next occupant. Both political 
parties claimed a sweeping victory at the 
polls. And last week the two were circling 
the chair in a grim game of Going to 
Jerusalem. 

Cardenas and his political machine stand 
behind Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho, but 
the rival contender, Gen. Juan Andreu 
Almazan, is a popular figure and has in- 
fluential support. So in the final shovw- 
down, the Mexican soldier (see cover) is 
as usual the key figure and may again 
prove the decisive factor. 

The retiring President has built up a 
small but efficient army of 50,000 and its 
rank and file generally is assumed to le 
loyal to him. Whether or not Camacho 
could command the same loyalty from the 
army is questionable. For one _ thing, 
Almazan has a large following among the 
officers and also among soldiers stationed 
in northern Mexico. And the men under 
his command (he resigned his command 
as senior general of the army before the 
election campaign) are said to be the best 
fed of any in the country. 

Almazan landed at Mobile, Ala., last 
week after visiting Cuba and Panama. He 
went on to Baltimore to join his wile, 
daughter, and brother, who were already 
there. The general said he was “only 4 
tourist” and refused to talk politics. 

During Almazan’s absence, however, his 
supporters in Mexico went ahead with 
their plans to put him in the Presidential 
chair next December. On Aug. 27 two of 
his principal lieutenants, Gen. Emilio Me 
dero and Gen. Jacinto Trevifio, had a cot- 
ference at a place called the Munich Beer 
Hall in Mexico City. But there was 0 
sign of any Mexican Munich in the offing. 
Luis Montes de Oca, president of the 
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The friendly phrase, “Check Your Oil?”, 


fami 


coast 


iar to millions of motorists from 
to Coast, now has a new meaning. 
‘ today oil is “‘checked”’ another 
‘00. By means of chemical synthesis 
1emist has produced an oil-resistant 


er which in many ways is better 


the natural product. It checks oil 
on tubing, hose lines, footwear, 


ng, gaskets and numerous car ap- 


tions where this destructive attack 
nmon and costly. 

thetic rubber of this type is made 
ble by Acrylonitrile... produced 


new chemical process recently de- 


»ed in Cyanamid’s laboratories and 
* manufactured commercially by the 
any for the first time in this country. 


CHEMISTS 


Could this rubber, of which Acrylonitrile 
is an essential part, make the U. S. in- 
dependent of natural rubber? Probably. 


We do know that it is a superior p 


uct in many respects—most particularly 


the property that Acrylonitrile con- 
tributes—resistance to gasoline, 
grease, light, heat and abrasion. 
The Acrylonitrile type is remark- 
ably uniform and maintains its ex- 
cellent characteristics longer than 
the natural product. 

In the home this new rubber is 
giving longer life to aprons, bath 
mats, soap dishes and all rubber 
goods which are adversely affected 
by oils and greases. 

So again, Cyanamid, with its 
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broad experience in nitrogen chemistry, 
has produced from one of its basic prod- 
ucts, calcium cyanamide, an extremely ac- 
rod- tive chemical—Acrylonitrile—with many 


uses,of which“ strategic” rubber is but one, 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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Simple As This Only 2 Moving Parts Miracle Happens Here 


Acurrentof air from the running fan Equally simple in design. One fan- No rigid metal-to-metal connections between engine and rear : 
will set the idle fan in motion, just like wheel drives the other by direct- Driving wheel fastened to engine, driven wheel to transmission sys 
as a breeze turns a windmill. That's ing a current of oil against it, fast Power transmitted through oil. That’s why it’s so miraculously sm« 
the simple principle of Fluid Drive. or slow as governed byenginespeed. and silent under all conceivable driving conditions. 


HRYSLER Corporation’s Fluid Drive, in- is standard equipment on the Chrys! 
troduced to American motorists in 1938 | Crown Imperial and New Yorker mode! 
on the higher-priced Chrysler cars, is now and may be had for a slight addition 
available on 1941 models of Dodge and charge on other Chrysler models and « 
DeSoto cars, and lower-priced Chryslers. Dodge and DeSoto cars. That’s impo 


This latest great Chrysler Corporation first tant, sensational news! 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST 
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TEFROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION ! 


CHRYSLER 


curious as it is, Fluid Drive is vastly 


e than a luxury feature. It’s a new and 
ter way of driving ...simpler... 
other... safer. It’s easier on driver 
passengers ... easier on the car. 
ryone who has tried it agrees that 
the drive of tomorrow... and you 
have it today. 


mooth as oil! One fan-like wheel 
es another, by forcing oil against it. 
: result is extraordinary. You get away 
n a standstill as gently as a falling leaf. 





You mount to normal driving speed so 
smoothly and silently that you can hardly 
believe the speedometer. You change your 
pace or climb a grade so effortlessly that 
you’re convinced there must be some super- 
natural power under the hood. 


Your Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer 
invites you to try Fluid Driving without 
obligation. You just touch the throttle to 
go... touch the brake to stop. We be- 
lieve you'll find it the simplest, smoothest, 
gentlest drive you’ve ever experienced. 
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We are pretty proud of the band we have in our town. 
We have the best trap drummer, the best trombone 
player, the best director, of any band we know. 

But we don’t have an oboe player. 

Now, it is not often that we need an oboe player. But 
when we do, we want a good one, even though he only 
toots twice in a whole band concert. 

Our slide trombone player said he would learn to 
play the oboe, which seemed like a good idea at first. 

But after thinking it over, we decided it is better to 
hire an oboe player when we need one. We have a no- 
tion that an oboe player is a specialist and as a special- 
ist knows more about his business than a trombone 
player—even a good trombone player. 

We apply the same idea to the editing of LOOK. We 
have the best group of editors we know about. But we 
do not ask an editor to double in science and movies, in 
sports and world affairs. He cannot do justice to either 
subject if he does. His business is to know everything 
possible about his own particular line. 

If we have a special job to be done, we get the most 





competent outside authority we can find to consult \ 
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When we need an oboe player, 


we hire one from out of town 


ith 


our editors and write for us. Among these “gue 


artists” are found such eminent names as Emil Lud 


Margaret Sanger, Alexander Woollcott, Eleanor Roose- 


velt, Dr. Morris Fishbein, Perc Westmore:—each 


specialist, each a writer for LOOK. 

Writing for LOOK is more exacting than writin 
traditional literary forms. That is why LOOK wi 
must know their subjects. It takes knowledge to 
lessly eliminate non-essentials and write fact-p< 
picture captions. It takes adaptability to use pic 
and words interchangeably. 

Surveys show that every member of the family : 
LOOK, that page-by-page LOOK is better read 
traditional magazines. Primarily we believe this re 
from our use of picture language which is easier to 1 
and, consequently, easier to understand. 


A contributing factor is the wealth of facts anc | 


formation in LOOK. LOOK’s picture stories are aut! 
tative. Authoritative because they are prepared 
writers who know what they are writing about. 
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Bank of Mexico and a backer of Almazan, 

was said to have handed in his resigna- 

tion the same day. And the opposition 

branded the new Camacho Congress a 

product of “fraud, illegality, and violence,” 

predicting trouble when Almazan returned 
to Mexico. 

Cardenas tried to ease the swiftly 
mounting tension by ordering the release 
of Gen. Domingo Ramirez Garrido and 
Gen. Alfredo Lezama, two high-ranking 
Almazanistas who had been arrested. The 
President also broadcast a denial that his 
government was Communistic. He de- 
dared: “Our revolutionary workers’ pro- 
gram was begun long before Communism 
appeared in Russia.” However, represen- 
tatives of the American, British, and 
Dutch oil companies whose properties were 
expropriated in 1938 got a shock when an 
unappealable “final settlement” was an- 
nounced, awarding them $35,000,000. The 
value of the expropriated properties had 
been put as high as $510,000,000. 

Meanwhile, the government took pre- 
cautions to prevent disorder when the 
Camacho Congress assembled for the first 
time this Sunday. More than 10,000 troops 
were called out to guard the Federal 
District, while others were kept in their 
barracks throughout the country. The 
Chamber of Deputies bristled with guns 
like a fortress and the capital swarmed 
with 100,000 peasants from many states. 
And, although Almazan’s headquarters 
ordered his followers off the streets and 
asked a police guard for its offices, several 
people were hurt in clashes. 

1 In his farewell message delivered before 
the new Congress on Sunday, Cardenas 
declared there was no serious threat of re- 

n volt. However, his prediction was none 

too reassuring, for the Almazanistas an- 

nounced that the rump Congress of their 
own men had held a secret session the 
same day and would meet again later in 
the week to proclaim Almazan President. 
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» & Blasts at History 

a German bombs have seriously damaged 


the historie fourteenth-century church of 
St. Giles in Cripplegate, destroying the 
“1 northwest wall, breaking all the stained- 
3 glass windows, almost completely wreck- 
d ing the interior, and leaving the entire 
‘ structure in an unsafe condition. St. Giles 

is one of the oldest churches in London and 

has encountered danger before, but it came 


s unscathed through the Great Fire of 1666 
n and the Cripplegate fire of 1897. Oliver 
Ss Cromwell was married there and it con- 
i, tains the tombs of Martin Frobisher, the 


Voyager who sought the Northwest Pas- 

- sage, and John Milton, the blind poet, 

whose statue in front of the church was 

— from its pedestal in the current 
raid, 

That raid took place on Aug. 24. Five 

days later another German bomb destroyed 















the Lamb House in Rye, Sussex, which 
had been the home of Henry James, ex- 
patriate American novelist and essayist, 
from 1896 until his death in 1916. 

The only nonstrategic points of interest 
hit by British bombs in Germany—so far 
reported, at any rate—have been the 
Goethe Park at Weimar, which was dam- 
aged on Aug. 16, and the main Berlin fire 
station in Lindenstrasse, whose courtyard 
was blasted by a high-explosive bomb last 
week. This station,is only four blocks from 
the Wilhelmstrasse, where Hitler’s great 
Chancellery and the other important gov- 
ernment buildings are located. 





‘Free Frenchmen’ 


African Domains Rush to Join 
General de Gaulle and British 


The Italians bombed Port Said at the 
Mediterranean entrance to the Suez Canal 
for the first time last week. The British 
retaliated with a series of swift attacks 
on Libya and Ethiopia, which the Fascists 
admitted caused many casualties. The 
Italians continued to threaten to invade 
Egypt—but at Cairo the Egyptians cele- 
brated the fourth anniversary of their mili- 
tary alliance with Britain and Premier 
Hassan Sabry Pasha tried to form a new 
and stronger government including the 
powerful Wafdist party. 

The most significant events in the war 
in Africa, however, came in complicated 
political developments. After the capitu- 
lation of France, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
Reynaud’s assistant War Minister, fled 
to London and set up his government of 
“Free Frenchmen.” 






‘Paradise Lost’: statue of John Milton, a London casualty 
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Its primary purpose was to provide a 
rallying center for the French colonies to 
continue the war. As such it was a failure 
at first, and the Pétain government man- 
aged to install its own nominees as gov- 
ernors in most of the colonies. But last 
week the world’s second greatest colonial 
empire began to fall apart. French Equa- 
torial Africa denounced the Pétain gov- 
ernment and proclaimed that it would 
prosecute the war under the banner of the 
“Free Frenchmen.” At Vichy it was of- 
ficially admitted that there had been a 
“revolt” in Equatorial Africa and that 
similar movements were under way in 
French West Africa, Madagascar, and 
Indo-China. 

De Gaulle’s success apparently was be- 
cause of Britain’s enhanced prestige as a 
result of withstanding Nazi air attacks, 
economic inducements offered by London, 
and the feebleness of the Pétain govern- 
ment. More and more leading French 
soldiers and administrators have rallied 
around the “Free Frenchmen.” The most 
important of these was Colonel de Larminat, 
former chief of staff of the French Syrian 
Army. He escaped from Syria to London 
recently and was immediately dispatched 
to Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo. 

Last week, when French officers at 
Brazzaville, the capital of French Equa- 
torial Africa, jailed the pro-Pétain gov- 
ernor, all de Larminat had to do was step 
across the Congo River and take command 
of the colony. Similarly, reports of the 
revolt in Indo-China coincided with the 
news that Gen. Georges Catroux, the 
highly influential former governor, who 
was ousted by Vichy, had joined the 
de Gaulle forces. 

In Syria, Tunis, and Morocco, on the 
other hand, the Pétain government has 
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; ‘ Acme 
Free Wheeling: Since a fuel shortage in Denmark stalled automo- 
biles, the citizens have found other means of locomotion. In Copenhagen, 
one family travels on a three-wheel bicycle with a rumble seat, a wealthy 
Dane rides a chauffeur-pedaled tandem, and an ingenious bus company re- 
equipped its vehicles to utilize an early source of horsepower. 





managed to retain authority. A pro-Brit- 
ish admiral was replaced just before the 
armistice and the commander of the 
French Fleet at Casablanca, Admiral Ol- 
live, is strongly anti-British. 

Another echo of colonial trouble was 
heard as far away as New Caledonia in 
the Pacific, which was visited last week 
by the fourteen American publishers and 
editors making an inspection flight preced- 
ing the opening of the Pan American Air- 
ways new Los Angeles-New Zealand serv- 
ice. Paul Patterson, president of the Balti- 
more Sunpapers, cabled his office that a 
pro-de Gaulle Council of fifteen, which 


had forced the resignation of one Gover- 
nor General and then quit in protest when 
the Vichy government appointed a Pétain 
successor, was demanding a general elec- 
tion, unawed by the presence of a French 
gunboat in the harbor of Noumea. Much 
pro-British sentiment was noted among 
natives and Frenchmen, and trouble was 
predicted unless the election was held. 


Significance 





The alignment of the French colonies 
with de Gaulle brought little economic or 
military aid to Britain. Equatorial Africa 
is a sprawling region of 979,878 miles of 


es 


jungle and desert with 3,422,815 inhabj. 
tants. But only 5,000 of them are white. 
and the military forces, particularly jy 
aviation, are negligible. 

It is in grand strategy that the impor. 
tance of the French colonies to Britain lies. 
The effect of their original capitulation 
was to leave the British exposed on many 
flanks. French Equatorial Africa left 4 
line of communications open right dowy 
the center of Africa, and an Axis plan to 
utilize this by seizing Lake Chad has long 
been known. In French West Africa the 
British are vulnerable because of the port 
of Dakar, where the German’s might es. 
tablish a base athwart the Atlantic seg 
lanes from South Africa and South Amer. 
ica. And in the Far East, Indo-Ching 
covers the flank of Singapore. 





Sidelights of the War 


The shelter crawl has succeeded the 
treasure hunt as a London fad. During air 
raids, parties make the rounds of such 
luxurious hotel shelters as those at the 
Ritz, Dorchester House, and Carlton. 


* British golf clubs have ruled that a 
player may lift the ball from a bomb 
crater without the loss of a stroke. 


" To curb the sniping by mistake at RAF 
fliers who have bailed out, the commander 
of a Hertfordshire Volunteer Home Guard 
unit has offered his men a reward of £5 for 
every German parachutist captured alive. 


“A report from the British coast said that 
one German aviator shot down was fat 
and bemedaled enough to be Reich Mar- 
shal Hermann Goring, though his face 
was burned beyond recognition. Berlin 
said Géring was safe, and a British radio 
commentator cracked: “Somebody must 
have seen « arrage balloon come down 
and mistaken it for the German Air Mar- 


shal.” 


{Germany created a similar mystery 
with the report that the body of a woman 
in an RAF uniform had been washed onto 
the coast of Schleswig-Holstein. The Brit- 
ish characterized the report as “all non- 
sense,” adding that “the RAF uses no 
women for operational flying and only the 
fewest for ferry piloting.” 


§] The Paris opera season opened with a 
performance of Berloiz’ “Damnation of 
Faust.” Because of the 11 o'clock curfew 
the curtain rose at 6 P. M. and the per- 
formance ended at 10:30. 


{The Venice Cinema Exposition, for- 
merly of world importance, opens this 
week as an Axis affair almost exclusively. 
The newspaper Lavoro Fascista claimed in 
advance that the two dictatorships had 
conquered the European industry, with 
Germany producing 83 pictures in the 
year ending Aug. 1 and Italy turning out 
100 films last year and 120 in 1940. 
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U.S. Acts to Improve Roads 
Vital to Hemisphere Defense 


New $327,000,000 Program 
Gives Precedence to Highways 


of Strategic Importance 


One of the first things Adolf Hitler did 
when he rose to power in 1933 was to 
start building roads—wide, intersection- 
less superhighways capable of carrying 
100-mile-an-hour traffic—to move the 
armies and guns he planned for the new 
Germany. When the war started a year 
ago Germany had about 2,000 miles of 
these Reichsautobahnen, and since then 
the network has been increased by about 
1,500 miles. By use of these roads, which 
are declared so efficient that 70,000 motor- 
ized troops Can pass a given point in an 
hour (compared with about 3,000 on aver- 
age American highways), Hitler has been 
in position to move his fighting forces rap- 
idly to meet any emergency. 

Although the United States has more 
roads—and automobiles—than any other 
nation, we have only one which compares 


with the German system. That is the new 
$70,000,000 Pennsylvania Turnpike be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Middlesex, near 
Harrisburg (Newsweek, May 6) which 
was previewed last week by military ex- 
perts, congressional Jeaders, and business- 
men, and will be opened to toll-paying 
traffic about Oct. 1. 


Weak Bridges 


Our lack of more such high-speed roads 
is of great concern to national defense 
leaders. As a first step toward remedying 
this, the Public Roads Administration is 
now conducting a survey of the 78,000 
miles of highway (out of our total 3,065,- 
000 miles) that are considered of strategic 
importance. This survey, undertaken at 
the request of the President, War and 
Navy Departments, and the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, has already 
disclosed that 12 per cent of the bridges 
on this strategic road system—an average 
of one every 35 miles—are incapable of 
carrying loads of 30,000 pounds—the 
weight of a medium tank. 
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This survey, when completed, probably 
will result in Administration-sponsored 
legislation to remedy specific ills in the 
system and to build more superhighways. 
Meanwhile, however, a start in unraveling 
the problem was made last week when 
Congress approved plans to spend $327,- 
000,000 on highways—with precedence 
given those of strategic importance—dur- 
ing the next two fiscal years. Present plans 
call for the expenditure of about $100,000,- 
000 on new construction each year and 
the remainder for such improvements as 
grade-crossing elimination and National 
Park roads. 


Hemisphere Highway 


In addition, the WPA will be utilized 
to a greater extent in such projects as 
construction of traffic feeders to military 
and naval reservations, the widening of 
the shoulders of main highways to per- 
mit civilian vehicles to pull off the road 
and give the military right of way in 
emergencies, and the improvement of sec- 
ondary routes. This increased attention 
to road-building also has brought into 
focus again plans for the proposed Pan- 
American Highway which would link the 
United States with South America in one 
direction and Alaska in the other. To the 
south, this highway has been completed 
to a point about 80 miles beyond Mexico 
City, but much of the right-of-way in the 
Central American link between the good 
roads to the north and the adequate South 
American highways has not been surveyed 




















Newsweek map 


The network of strategic highways sought for national defense 
































































and some has not even been explored. 
The northern link—Seattle to Fairbanks, 
Alaska—is now being studied by Ameri- 
can and Canadian authorities. 


Significance 





While a system of superhighways like 
Germany’s would be nice to have, it is 
by no means imperative that the United 
States go to such an expense. By widening, 
dekinking, and separating lanes and cross- 
ings of present main roads—and by pro- 
viding by-passes around, and express high- 
ways through, cities—our defense needs 
could be met much more cheaply than 
the $2,899,800,000 that it would cost to 
build a system of three coast-to-coast and 
three north-and-south high-speed road- 
ways—the make-work idea with which 
the Administration toyed several years 
ago. 

But main highways are not the only 
aspect of the problem. If war made it 
necessary for the military to take over 
the strategic roads, civilian needs would 
have to be met by using the secondary 
system. Thus, it becomes necessary to give 
these secondary roads—particularly those 
which parallel main routes—additional 
numbers and safety markers, and to fa- 
miliarize civilian motorists with the ease 
that they can be used—knowledge that 
could go a long way toward decreasing the 
congestion on main arteries near cities 
during week ends. 

Just as important as modernizing the 
domestic highway system is that some- 
thing be done to speed up completion of 
the Pan-American Highway, in line with 
the program to defend the entire Western 
Hemisphere. If we should somehow lose 
control of the Atlantic, and find ourselves 
in trouble in the Pacific, such a link would 
be all-important to hemispheric defense. 
Even in peacetime, the highway would be 
highly valuable to American foreign policy 
by increasing business and facilitating 


A German Autobahn and its first U.S. counterpart, the 





European 


touring between nations in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But if this road is to be completed 
within the next generation, some means 
must be found to finance its extension— 
possibly the flotation of $160,000,000 in 
bonds by an international bank as recom- 
mended by the American Road Builders 
Association. Such a move is necessary be- 
cause of the extreme poverty of some of 
the small republics involved. Costa Rica, 
for instance, has an annual revenue of 
only about $8,200,000 to run the entire 
government and can hardly be expected 
to lay out $80,000 or more a mile for 
extending the highway from Nicaragua to 
Panama. 





Break in Log Jam 


Defense Legislation Speeded; 
Willkie Hits Draft of Industry 


Following a warning by President 
Roosevelt on Aug. 27 that defense pro- 
gram delays were due to Congressional 
stalling and not to any attempt by indus- 
try to gain better contracts, Congress last 
week moved swiftly to break the legislative 
log jam. 

Killing by a 50-to-35 vote the Maloney 
amendment for postponing the draft until 
Jan. 1 pending an accelerated drive for 
voluntary enlistments, the Senate on Aug. 
28 passed by a 58-to-31 vote and sent to 
the House its version of the Burke-Wads- 
worth Selective Service Bill. This calls 
for registration of all men—about 12,000,- 
000—between 21 and 31 (the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee upped the age 
limit to 45 in its bill) and provides for 
draftees to be called for training and 
service anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere or United States’ possessions. Serv- 
ice would be for one year—a term which 


Pennsylvania Turnpike 












could be extended indefinitely in case of 
war or if Congress decided that the na- 
tion was “imperiled.” 

Eliminating men _ with dependents, 
whom the Army doesn’t intend-to call in 
peacetime, as well as those indispensable 
to industry and agriculture, Army officers 
estimated that 4,500,000 would be avail- 
able for service. However, the bill stipu- 
lates that no more than 900,000 draftees 
may be in training at one time, and under 
present plans the War Department would 
call up 75,000 men on Oct. 15, a further 
325,000 before the end of the year, and 
400,000 on each April 1 and Oct. 1 there- 
after until the legislation expires in 1945 
(excepting that 600,000 would be called 
on Oct. 1, 1941). In preparation for train- 
ing these conscripts, President Roosevelt 
this week ordered 60,500 National Guards- 
men to report for a year’s service on Sept. 
16 pursuant to legislation he signed on 
Aug. 27. 

As a counterbalance for conscription of 
man power, the Senate bill included an 
amendment, introduced by Senators 
Overton and Russell, backed by Majority 
Leader Barkley, and passed by a 69-to-16 
vote, granting the government power to 
take over, by condemnation proceedings, 
any “plant or facility” needed for defense 
should the Secretary of War or of the Navy 
be unable “to arrive at an agreement 
with the owner ... for its use or opera- 
tion.” 

This prompted immediate opposition 
from Wendell L. Willkie. The Republican 
nominee declared that such a step would 
pave the way for socialization or sovietiza- 
tion of industry, and he demanded that 
President Roosevelt state his position on 
the amendment. 

To this, the President merely retorted 
that the Republicans were trying to drag 
him into a political discussion. Mr. Will 
kie, however, stuck to his guns, with the 
result that the “draft industry” amend- 
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— 
ment boiled up into a first-class campaign 
issue (see page 17). 

This week, in a Labor Day address at 
Newfound Gap, Tenn., in which he dedi- 
cated the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, Mr. Roosevelt, without men- 
tioning the controversial amendment, told 
the country that drafting of man power 
was necessary because attack “is nearer the 
Americas than ever before.” Enroute, at 
Charleston, S.C., he stressed the need of 
new naval bases “to defend our shores,” ad- 
ding: “and I think they will be established.” 





Bottleneck Suits 
U.S. in Two Cases Questions 


the Legality of Foreign Pacts 


The Federal grand jury in New York 
that has been hearing evidence on alleged 
bottlenecks in the defense program sud- 
denly burst into action last week with an- 
titrust indictments involving four indus- 
tries. 

Four firms and six executives engaged in 
the manufacture and distribution of air- 
plane fabric were charged with maintain- 
ing a price-raising conspiracy since October 
1936. In another true bill, five companies 
and eight individuals were cited for al- 
lesedly misusing patents on the mixing of 
bentonite (a claylike substance) 
sand to make the molds for gun carriages 
and other large metal castings. 

Still another indictment charged that 
the General Electric Co. and its subsidiary, 
the Carboloy Co., acquired Krupp (Ger- 
man) patents covering the production of 
tungsten carbide, used for making machine 
tools, under an agreement by which GE 
contracted to keep out of the European 
market while Krupp promised to discon- 
tinue exporting the alloy to the United 
States, thereby boosting its price here. 

In addition, General Electric was also 





International 


with. 


named, along with the Corning Glass 
Works, two Dutch companies, and six 
executives, as participants in an alleged 
conspiracy to monopolize this country’s 
supply of electric-light bulbs (the outer 
glass shell only)—also through a patent- 
licensing arrangement. 

The charges brought a prompt reply 
from Philip D. Reed, General Electric 
chairman, who declared that his firm had 
“nothing to conceal” and had cooperated 
with the Department of Justice in opening 
its files for inspection. “We know of no in- 
stance in which we have violated the rules 
of the game,” he said. “Accordingly, we 
await court determination of these mat- 
ters with complete confidence.” 

Corning also denied any wrongdoing, 
calling attention to the decline in the price 
of bulbs sold to lamp manufacturers— 
from 3 cents in 1921 to three quarters of a 
cent currently, in the case of the 25-watt 
size. 


Significance 





From the government’s viewpoint, the 
tungsten-carbide indictment is the most 
important of the four suits since it involves 
the suspicion that a German firm may 
have influenced the supply and price in 
this country of a material vital to our de- 
fense. 

This case and that involving light bulbs 
are both based on the licensing of Ameri- 
























































































































Wide World 
Procurement: National defense 
requires a lot of things besides 
planes, tanks, and battleships. For 
the infantry, factories were turning 
out these prime essentials last week 
in stepped-up quantities: shoes in 
New Hampshire, among many oth- 
er places; uniforms at the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster depot, and the 
Garand semi-automatic rifles at the 
Springfield, Mass., armory. 
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can firms to use foreign patents, accom- 
panied by an agreement for the foreign 
company not to sell in the American mar- 
ket. This is a customary method of pro- 
tecting the value of an exclusive license 
arrangement, and both Corning and Gen- 
eral Electric entered into the contracts in 
accordance with expert legal advice. How- 
ever, since the government’s attorneys 
challenge the agreements’ ‘legality, the 
question can be finally settled only by the 
courts, 


Robert Under Fire 


The New Deal’s “Glamour Boy No. 1” 
is Lawrence Wood Robert Jr. of Atlanta, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Known as “Chip,” prince of good fel- 
lows, stager of lavish parties, and spark 
plug of the move to bring industry to the 
south, Robert is suceessful in both busi- 
ness and politics. But he has trouble in 
convincing critics that his business success 
does not hinge upon politics. 

While at the Treasury in 1933-36, he 
tangled with Secretary Ickes over PWA 
awards to Robert & Co., his Atlanta archi- 
tectural and engineering firm. Again, last 
year, he had a tussle with Georgia legisla- 
tors over charges of excessive fees in- 
volved in a state-hospital project, but 
emerged unscathed. 





Last week, Chip Robert’s business deal- 
ings were again questioned when it was dis- 
closed that out of 66 recently negotiated 
Navy engineering contracts, Robert & Co. 
got eight, totaling $26,859,081 and involv- 
ing $931,560 in fees. This brought de- 
mands from Senator Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, that Robert resign his 
honorary job as secretary of the National 
Democratic Committee. 

In reply, Robert said he would “enjoy” 
an investigation of the Navy contracts. He 
asserted that Robert & Co., employing 400 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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TO ONLY 


PER KW.-HOUR!* 


Revo.vrionary is the word for this 
new “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Set! 
A full-time power-plant that enables 
stores, shops, hotels, hospitals, bak- 
eries, laundries, farms, etc., to make 
their own light and power for only Ic 
per kilowatt-hour!* . . . Less than 
half the rate many business houses 
usually pay! 

Connects to your present wiring. 
Fits in a small space. No switchboard 
or other external control apparatus 
needed. Simple to operate. Automat- 
ically regulates itself to supply steady 
voltage. Runs on low-cost Diesel fuel. 
Sizes from 13 to 90 kilowatts for emer- 
gency or stand-by use as well as regu- 
lar service. Low first cost. Built by 
the world’s largest maker of Diesel 
engines. Tell us your requirements 
and we’ll send you “Caterpillar” Diesel 
specifications. Mail the coupon. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on 
average load and local price of Diesel fuel. 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO, 
Dept. NW-99, Peoria, Illinois 
We require about______kw. per hour; 
or__... horsepower. Please send de- 
tails of “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





The Commandeering of Industry 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Most of us have long since lost. 


interest in the charge that this or that 
New Deal proposal is Socialistic, or 
Communistic, or leading us down the 
road to dictatorship. The charge has 
been made by someone against prac- 
tically everything that this Adminis- 
tration has done. For this reason these 
terms in themselves no longer carry 
weight and when Presidential Candi- 
date Wendell Willkie characterizes the 
so-called draft industry amendment to 
the Conscription Bill as a move to “so- 
cialize and sovietize our system of free 
enterprise” it sounds just like some 
more of the same old stuff. But is it? 
Or is this the time when the charge 
needs to be taken seriously? 

The answer, as is almost always true 
in such questions, depends entirely 
upon whether one assumes the power 
will ever be used. The legislation, of 
course, merely confers permissive 
authority upon the President. If the 
bill becomes law there is nothing in it 
that requires the Chief Executive to 
start commandeering industry. It dif- 
fers radically in this particular, there- 
fore, from the sections having to do 
with the conscription of man power. It 
is possible to assume, thus, that the 
power will never be used and in con- 
sequence to argue there is no reason 
whatever to get excited about its going 
onto our statute books—that its only 
significance is that it provides our more 
politically minded senators and Con- 
gressmen a basis for claiming that they 
refused to vote for the peacetime con- 
scription of man power without at the 
same time providing for the conscrip- 
tion of wealth. 


That is the peaceful and com- 
fortable attitude to take toward the 
proposed amendment. But there is 
another side. Note that the power is 
all-inclusive. It confers greater power 
upon the President than anything we 
have ever done before even in war- 
times. Under the terms of the amend- 
ment as it passed the Senate the Chief 
Executive has the power to take over 
and operate any “existing manufactur- 
ing plant or facility . . . necessary for 
the national defense” which refuses to 
accept contracts as drawn up by the 
Army or Navy departments. All that 
is necessary is for the secretary of either 


“under his control, for obviously “facil- 


of these departments to determine that 
a plant or facility is essential to defense 
and to certify that he is unable “to ar- 
rive at an agreement with the owner of 
such plant or facility for its use or oper- 
ation by the War Department or the 
Navy Department.” There is no re- 
quirement that the agreement offered 
to the owner shall be fair, or reason- 
able, or even non-confiscatory. The 
secretary can offer any terms that he 
likes and if the owner doesn’t agree it’s 
just too bad for him. The government 
institutes condemnation proceedings 
and starts operating the plant or facil- 
ity at its own pleasure, with the rate of 
compensation or payment to be deter- 
mined later. 

It would be impossible, granting one 
pays any attention whatever to our 
Constitution, to draft a piece of legis- 
lation that is more wide open in its 
conferring of powers upon the Chief 
Executive. Everything is _ brought 


ity” can mean anything, including 
labor, the press, and the radio. And the 
provision for ultimate compensation is 
just so much soothing syrup. You 
can’t compensate for censorship. You 
can’t place a money value upon freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. 


Is there anything, aside from the 
negative assumption that the power 
will not be used, to say for giving the 
President this sweeping power? There 
is. It was well stated at a luncheon on 
the day following Senate passage of 
the bill by two of our most outstand- 
ing European-born economists. Their 
argument is beautifully simple: The 
United States should and will get into 
the war. It’s only a matter of time. 
That of necessity will mean some form 
of dictatorship for us. This legislation 
is a desirable step in that direction. It 
would mean that we don’t have to wait 
until there is an actual declaration of 
war for the government to assume dic- 
tatorial powers. It could get started 
immediately. 

That, bear in mind, is the argument, 
not of critics, but of friends of the 
measure. The charge that this is a 
move toward dictatorship, therefore, 
cannot this time be put down as idle 
political talk. In this bill we are poten- 
tially up against the real thing. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
architects and engineers, was the largest 
frm of its type in the entire Southeast, if 
not the United States, and that the Navy 

had sought its aid. 











Plane Speedup 


The biggest defense question in Wash- 
ington last week was why the govern- 
ment, in placing recent aircraft contracts, 
had ordered so many training planes and 
relatively few combat ships. On Aug. 24 
Senator Byrd revealed that in 100 days 
since May only 343 fighting craft had 
been ordered, and he threatened a Con- 
gressional inquiry unless explanations 
were forthcoming. 

An answer came from President Roose- 
velt on Aug. 27. He admitted that Byrd 
was technically correct, but said the gov- 
ernment was now chiefly interested in 
training pilots—hence the emphasis on 
speedy production of training planes. He 
added that 6,361 ships of all types were 
on contract, while 3,654 were being built 
under “letters of intention” promising 
contracts after passage of pending legis- 
lation—a total of 10,015. Of the 6,361 
planes on contract, 2,889 are of the com- 
bat type. Most of these were ordered out 
of 1939-40 appropriations, hence do not 
figure in Senator Byrd’s reckoning. 

However, new combat ship orders took 
a jump on Aug. 30 when the War De- 
partment contracted for 410 Lockheed 
interceptor pursuit planes and 277 Boeing 
heavy bombers. That brought Army 
orders to date out of 1940-41 funds to 
743 combats. Adding 850 trainers and 
twenty transports also ordered by the 
Army last week, total planes in produc- 
tion rose to 11,572. 


In addition, the government put 


through orders for 20,000 engines from the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. at a cost of 








Mosquito boats: 30 more are on order for the U.S. Navy 
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Why hasn’t our General Staff con- 
} centrated on heavy tanks—like Ger- 
many’s—instead of the medium and 
light classes? 


Heavy tanks are used to break 
through strongly protected positions 
and are followed by supporting action. 
They require exceptional transporta- 
tion facilities and cannot operate with 
any degree of efficiency unless the ter- 
rain is favorable. United States strate- 
gists believe that hemispheric defense 
—involving great distances and ter- 
rain ranging from mountains to jungles 
—calls for large numbers’ of faster 
medium and light tanks. Tank con- 
struction revolves around two factors: 
{ armor and mobility. Heavy tanks lose 
maneuverability; medium and _ light 

tanks, armor. The United States has 
| chosen maneuverability and numbers. 


Why has the Army Air Corps in- 
creased its mechanic training program 


only from 1,500 to 3,448 men, while 
stepping up pilot training from 3,000 


to 7,000? 


It is true that the Army is preparing 
to train only 3,448 mechanics in civil- 





Some Whys of Defense 


~~~ 


ian schools this year, but this is only a 
small fraction of the number of Air 
Corps groundmen that will be turned 
out of Army schools. The Army itself 
will train 19,170 more as specialists in 
maintenance and operation of aircraft 
and accessories. By Nov. 1, the service 
will have 38 school squadrons and six 
special air-base groups organized at 
fourteen of its stations to help conduct 
the training activities. 


Why aren’t we taking steps to fortify 
islands which are only short distances 
from the Pacific entrance of the 
Panama Canal? 


These islands—Galapagos (Ecuador) 
and Cocos (Costa Rica)—are respec- 
tively 1,000 and 600 miles from the 
Canal. Only the Galapagos are suitable 
for military and naval purposes. United 
States naval tacticians believe the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Guam (not 
yet fortified) are sufficient bases to 
block any hostile movement toward the 
United States. Furthermore, permis- 
sion for fortification of the islands near 
the Canal would have to be gained from 
the owners. 
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$260,000,000 (largest engine deal ever 
negotiated), 17,000 Pratt & Whitney 
motors from the United Aircraft Corp., 
and 14,000 propellers, costing $63,000,000, 
from the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Both Army and Navy officials praised 
the contractors for their patriotic spirit 
in closing the deals without promises and 
despite legislative uncertainties. They 
pointed out that this provided further 
evidence that there was no sit-down 
strike by industry. 








Defense Week 


Mosquito Feet: The newest branch of 
the Navy is the motor-torpedo-boat ser- 
vice. Commanded by young officers only 
five or six years out of Annapolis, these 
40- to 50-mile-an-hour speedsters carry 
four torpedo tubes and two anti-air- 
craft guns, and are designed to protect 
their wooden hulls from shellfire by lit- 
erally running rings around their enemies. 
Last week the Navy had about a half 
dozen of these boats and Secretary Frank 
Knox revealed that he had contracted 
for 30 more, ranging from 60 to 175 feet 
in length. Within the next two years, 
the Navy hopes to have a fleet of 200 of 
these mosquitoes ready to swarm about 
any enemy. 


Woop Putp: The supply of wood pulp 
in this country is sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of domestic consumption and 
probable exports through 1941, the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission an- 
nounced last week. Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., director of the raw-materials division, 
stated that the industry’s leaders had as- 
sured him further price advances would 
be made “only as warranted by specific in- 
creases in costs.” The commission con- 
ducted a survey which convinced them 
that government building of new wood- 
pulp plants or curtailment of its uses does 
not “seem necessary or desirable at the 
present time.” 
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Rare Bargains Going Begging 
in Sorely Beset Stock Market 


Prices Run Far Below 
Figures Justified by Soaring 
of Production and Profits 


A share of common stock represents an 
ownership claim on the earnings of a com- 
pany. On this basis, corporate income has 
been offered for sale to investors at rare 
bargain prices during the past three 
months. But as the first annivérsary of 
Hitler’s fateful march into Poland ap- 
proached last week, Wall Street brokers, 
although looking ahead with chronic opti- 
mism, recalled the classic prophecy that 
in the near future stocks would “go up, 
go down, or move sideways.” There was 
good reason for this perplexity, because 
the market has just been going through 
a period when apparently the old stand- 
ards of value no longer applied. 


Bargains 

On Sept. 1, 1939, when the Polish in- 
vasion began, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
revised production index stood at 104, 
while the Dow-Jones industrial stock av- 
erage was around 135 (see chart). Last 
week, under the impetus of the rearma- 
ment drive, the production index was mov- 
ing up from the 121 level maintained for 
the past three months, but the stock av- 
erage, which collapsed to 111.8 in June, 
had not recovered to 130. Thus, the 
market on the whole has failed to reflect 
actual profits as well as increased business 
activity. In general, corporations reported 
much better earnings for the first half of 
1940 than in the 1939 period, while shares 
in these same companies sold below the 
1939 level. 

Investors have long been guided by the 
rule-of-thumb standard that a stock is an 
exceptionally good buy—except in special 
situations—if it sells at less than ten times 
its annual per share earnings. This sum- 
mer, however, leading issues have repeat- 
edly sold around five times estimated 1940 
earnings. For example, even after deduct- 
ing the excess-profits tax indicated by cur- 
rent legislative proposals, Chrysler Corp. 
was priced at seven times expected 1940 
profits, Fairbanks, Morse at eight times, 
Bethlehem Steel at eight, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad at six, and Spicer 
Manufacturing (auto parts) at five at last 
Saturday’s closing (a high since mid- 
May). 

This abnormal relationship between 


prices and profits is also illustrated by the 
price-earnings ratio based on _ realized 
profits in the most recent twelve-month 
period for companies in the Barron’s 50- 
stock average. Since April, this month-end 
ratio has shown that the stocks were 
selling at from 9.6 to 10.6 times earnings, 
compared with a 1935-39 average of 17.5. 
In fact, since the depression in the early 
1920s, the ratio has dropped below ten 
previously only in March 1938, after the 
1937 boom collapsed, and in the depths 
of the depression in 1932. 

Further evidence is furnished by Bar- 
ron’s ratio between the yield on a group 
of high-grade corporate bonds and the 
earnings yield on the 50-stock average. 
The higher this ratio, or the closer bond 
yields approach the normally greater stock 
yields, the less attractive these stocks be- 
come as investments, since they do not 
offer sufficient return on capital to offset 
the safety of bonds. In times of panic, 
when the dumping of stocks sends prices 
down and yields up, bonds also are often 


Va) te Cree ee 4 
have never been so preferable to bonds 
as an investment medium. 

But in spite of all these delicacies |aiq 
out on the market table, customers haye 
shown little inclination to “come and get 
it.” About 280,000 shares were traded 
daily on the New York Stock Exchange 
during July and August—less activity 
than for any month since 1918. Since 
the average commission house needs 4 
700,000-share day to break even, the 
brokerage business is still in the running 
for the title of “most depressed American 
industry” (Newsweek, March 25). In. 
dicating a dearth of margin trading, brok- 
ers’ loans (money loaned by New York 
City banks to finance securities purchases) 
touched $259,000,000 for the week ended 
Aug. 28, the lowest volume in the two 
decades since the figures were first com- 
piled. And reflecting the general Wall 
Street gloom, two stock-exchange seats 
since mid-August have sold at $35,000, 
which is the lowest price since 1914, when 
the exchange was closed. 

Meanwhile, the stock exchange—e: “our. 
aged by a cut in its own operating loss 
from $336,360 for the 1939 first half to 
$9,802 for the 1940 period (effected by 
economies) —a fortnight ago announced 
plans for organizing its 43,000 member 
firms for a countrywide drive to estab- 
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Newsweek chart 


How the stock market lags behind production 


converted into cash, and the resulting sim- 
ilar rise in bond yields keeps the ratio 
from dipping as much as might be ex- 
pected. In connection with these tenden- 
cies, it is pertinent to note that during 
the-past two months the bond market has 
been relatively firm, making bond yields 
only 29 per cent of stock yields—the low- 
est since Barron’s ratio was first compiled 
in 1919 and comparable with a .58 average 
during 1935-39. In other words, stocks 


lish maximum efficiency and develop bet- 
ter relations with the public. The mem- 
bers also are considering closing the ex- 
change at 4 p.m. instead of 3 p.m. I 
order to catch more business from the 
West where, because of the time differen- 
tial, the day is younger. And last week, 
the exchange put into effect its long-cor- 
sidered multiple-trading rule prolibiting 
members from trading in Big Board stocks 
on out-of-town exchanges. However, the 
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: HOW'S THis FOR THE 
| 0.2 SALES TERRITORY 
N THE UNITED STATES ? 




















N big league baseball there are players and 
players. Some get the spotlight, the headlines 
—the “players’ player”’’ gets the results for the team 


year in and year out. 
It’s something the same with big league magazines. 





Two magazines may have practically the same 
circulation — but one gets better results year after 
year by a sales manager’s standards. 

So if you’re setting your sights on 1940-41 sales— 
better take a look at Collier’s. 

Collier’s, of all the multimillion weekly magazines 
published over a long period of years, is the 
only one that is at its all-time peak today — both in 
circulation and in advertising revenue! 


It’s aimed at people who are mentally on their toes. 


The facts in that “No.1” panel at the right help 
you size up the market this magazine offers. 





Standards the Collier's record is: 
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refrigerators co 






Or you can size it up by the experience of adver- 
tisers. For example, take Philco’s results. Sayre 
Ramsdell, vice president and sales promotion 
manager, says: 
“Because Collier’s was the backbone of our 
magazine advertising on the Philco refrig- 
erator line during the first six months of 
1940, you should be interested in knowing 
that our sales were three times greater 
than in the same period last year. 
A good product advertised in a 
good publication gets action!“ 
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re) the largest fish 


“per caught with 
*F rodandreel ? 


The fish industry had a problem when it 
put on the market the now popular, 
delicious fillets. The problem was to find 
a wrapper that would not go to pieces 
from contact with moisture and the nat- 
ural oils of the fish. Patapar turned out 
to be the ideal wrapper. Patapar is like 
paper, but a scientific process welds its 
fibres tightly together, so that it is 
resistant to both moisture and grease. 
Patapar can be weft or dry, 
greased, boiled, frozen — it does 
not disintegrate. 


The meat, dairy, and produce indus- | 
tries also rely on Patapar to solve spe- | 


cific problems. The medical profession is 
turning to it. Tool and machine parts 
manufacturers, florists, and canners (to 
mention just a few) use Patapar. 


Perhaps this remarkable sheet of 
moisture-and-grease-resisting Patapar 
can help solve a problem in your busi- 
ness. If you will write us on your 
company’s letterhead, we'll gladly send 
samples. Be sure to tell us the use you 
have in mind so we can furnish test 
sheets in the size, weight and finish 
recommended for your purpose. 


Patapar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


_ 
Answer 


2,179 pounds: 
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SEC has invited the local exchanges to 
submit their views on the rule and a 
“public interest” hearing may result. 


Significance 


Never in our history have the financial 
markets faced so many and such major 
uncertainties at one time: (1) a new 
excess-profits tax program, (2) a critical 
Presidential election, (3) an armament 
boom of uncertain duration, and (4) over- 
shadowing all others, Adolf Hitler. The 
influence of the war was dramatically in- 
dicated last Friday when news of con- 
tinued British resistance to air raids 
touched off a two-point rise on strong 
volume—leading to some hope that the log 
jam of fear might be breaking. But until 
these uncertainties are to some degree re- 
solved, abnormal prices and volume will 
be the rule. In addition, the wide spread 
between yields on stocks and bonds is 
of course also a reflection of the fantasti- 
cally low interest rates resulting from the 
Administration’s deficit-financing program. 
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Diamonds and War 


Big Boom in Cutting Variety 


Reported at Jewelers’ Parley 


Sparkling from milady’s fingers or 
throat, diamonds are ordinarily regarded as 
symbols of romance. Forgotten sometimes 
is the fact that diamonds, the hardest sub- 
stance known to man, are indispensable 
tools of industry and—in this crisis year— 
front-line soldiers in the drive toward 
national defense. 

This contrast was recalled last week as 
upward of 7,000 retailers, wholesalers, and 
credit men congregated at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York for the first joint 
convention and trade show of the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers Association 
and the National Association of Credit 
Jewelers. They traded, talked shop, and 
made merry in the midst of a treasure- 
trove of merchandise valued at $3,500,000, 
amply guarded by a ring of Pinkerton de- 
tectives. 

Among the brilliant exhibits were 25,000 
cultured pearls, valued at $200,000, which 
had been modeled into replicas of the San 
Francisco Bay Bridge and the Tower of 
the Sun of the West Coast fair. Jewelers 
also were treated to another rare sight: 
a lump of amber containing what is de- 
clared_ to be the oldest drop of water in 
existence. Harvard geologists have esti- 
mated that approximately 60,000,000 years 
ago the water was imprisoned within the 
lump of amber, whose value is now price- 
less. 

Turning from beauty to utility, Sydney 
H. Ball, New York mineralogist, informed 
the jewelers that use of industrial dia- 
monds is skyrocketing as the nations throw 
their war machines into high gear. The 
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United States and Canada alone are em- 
ploying from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 carats 
a year—$6,000,000 worth—in the produc- 
tion of airplanes, tanks, machine guns, sub- 
marines, and other instruments of war. As 
the American arms effort approaches its 
peak next year, Ball predicted, the indus- 
trial diamond market will experience a 
boom. 

Whereas the demand for industrial dia- 
monds was microscopic 25 years ago, it now 
represents 15 per cent in dollar value of 
world sales of all diamonds and—according 
to other sources—75 per cent by weight of 
all diamonds mined. “It is not impossible 
in future decades,” the expert declared, 
“that in a few of the diamond-mining dis- 
tricts the mining of gem stones may be 
considered a by-product of industrial stone 
mining.” 

Divided into three types—gem stones, 
borts, and carbonadoes—these bits of crys- 
tallized carbon are used industrially in 
these processes among others: to turn ma- 
chine parts, to true grinding wheels, to 
draw wire, to drill and saw stone, to cut 
steel, and to convert other diamonds into 
jewelry. 

As to the diamond market as a whole, 
world production is down 10 per cent from 
the 1939 all-time high of 12,500,000 carats 
and the sales of the Diamond Trading Co. 
of London (dominating 95 per cent of the 
market) amounted to $15,000,000 in the 
first quarter, a good figure. United States 
imports of gem stones in the first half of 
1940 were 13 per cent more in dollar value 
than in the same period of 1939, althourh 
slightly down in terms of carats. 

However, the German invasion of the 
Low Countries in May virtually wiped out 
the cutting industry and created a bottle- 
neck in the gem trade. Approximately 
1,000 Dutch and Belgian cutters escaped 
to London and are trying to reestablish 
themselves, while there are about 350 cut- 
ters in this country who work primarily 
with large stones. Thus if the war contin- 
ues, it is expected that there will be an 
adequate supply of large diamonds at firm 
prices, but eventually there will be a short- 
age of small-cut gems at higher prices. 





Business as Usual 


The war last week prompted British 
businessmen to take two actions directly 
affecting the United States. 


{ For the protection of Americans having 
marine insurance policies written by Eng- 
lish companies, 23 British underwriters 
are setting up a $10,000,000 trust fund 
with the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
it was announced by O. D. Duncan of 
Duncan & Mount, New York law firm 
representing the group. Consisting of 
$8,000,000 in cash and $2,000,000 in se- 
curities, the fund is to be kept intact 
throughout the war; that is, no claims are 
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TO GREATER 
LEADERSHIP! 





AMERICA’S No. 1 MANUFACTURER OF 
INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS EXPANDS FOR 
INCREASED &3K.F" PRODUCTION 


Industry, no longer marking time, 
marches on to new triumphs of pro- 
duction . . . of new planes swarming 
in thousands and darkening the skies 
... of new machines turning out sup- 
plies for national preparedness . . . of 
new ships to span the sea. . . new 
vehicles to speed across the land. 


And Sis, knowing full well that 
all of these operations call for bear- 
ings and still more bearings, adds a 
new plant to bolster . . . to double... 


its already vast production facilities! 


Soon America’s No. 1 industrial 
bearing will be flowing in ever- 
increasing numbers from two great 
Philadelphia plants, doubling the 
production demanded by the coun- 
try’s new program of expansion. 


No matter what your bearing prob- 
lem happens to be, put it up to 
sacs. There is an 0S Bearing for 
practically every industrial need. 
scsi Industries, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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BALL AND 
ROLLER BEARINGS 





Plant No. 2, also in Philadelphia, Pa. . . . the new 
addition to EUSP facilities with which EIS will 
meet every demand for quality bearings. 
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Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 850, 914 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Williamsburg 
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OLD VIRGINIA 





> Heer you may RELIVE the romance 
:  .of Colonial Days . . . follow pine- | 
scented trails through a mountain | 
wonderland . . . or join the lazy post- | 
summer colony at the famous Virginia | 
Seashore, where salty breezes soothe 

jangled nerves. COME SOON, when | 
Autumn weaves her golden pattern | 
through this Land of Romance. | 


Foliage in the Shenandoah Park “‘turns’’ early in Oct. | 
Color peak will be approximately Oct. 14th—19th. 


Historic “Monticello”, Thomas Jefferson’s 
mountain-top home, near Charlottesville 


Golf on sporty courses cooled 
by seashore or mountain airl 


Surf-casting is 
a lively sport! 
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See Natural Bri 


; the 
caverns; Natural Tunnel 


Write for FREE 80-page illustrated book 


“Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 


or specific information about places or events 





Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 
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to be paid out of it except in case of 
emergency, such as the interruption of 
communications with London. 

A similar trust fund, amounting to 
$40,000,000, was established with the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. of New York in 
August 1939 for the benefit of American 
policyholders of Lloyd’s of London. Such 
voluntary actions are in addition to the 
many millions of dollars which foreign 
insurance companies in the life, fire, and 
casualty fields are required by state law 
to have on deposit either with banks in 
this country or with various state authori- 
ties to cover their liabilities to American 
policyholders. 


{ In order to obtain dollar exchange, lead- 
ing members of the British garment in- 
dustry formed a trading company, the 
Associated Manufacturers of British Coats 
& Suits, Ltd., to sell women’s sportswear, 
“tailored in Great Britain from British 
cloth,” to stores throughout the United 
States. Priced to retail from $35 up, the 
first collection of 300-odd models is to be 
previewed here early in September and, 
according to the company’s announcement, 
“the British Navy will see to it that the 
Atlantic Ocean is kept open for deliveries 
to reach these shores. 


Aerial Ironsides 


From time to time word has drifted 
across the Atlantic of the superiority of 
American-built planes in aerial combat. 
Among others, the Lockheed Hudsons, orig- 
inally built as transport ships, have proved 
remarkable performers under fire in the 
defense of Britain. Anti-aircraft fire and 
shells from German planes have torn great 
holes in their wings and fuselage, but in al- 
most every case the American ships have 
returned to their bases to be patched up 
and put back in service. 

Last week, this sturdy fighting quality 
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of the Lockheeds received the praise of the 
British Air Ministry, with the report of 
the return of a Hudson bomber—its nose 
shot off and the windows in the pilot’s 
room blown out by anti-aircraft fire in ap 
attack on two German destroyers—to jts 
base with its wounded pilot and naviga. 
tor. Said the navigator in praise of the 
American planes: “Aircraft that can take 
punishment like that and still fly are pretty 
good, believe me. That experience has giv. 
en me a wonderful feeling of confidence jn 
them.” The British also were admiring the 
feat of another Lockheed (see picture) 
which returned to its base safely, despite 
the fact that an enemy anti-aircraft shell 
had almost severed one wing. 


The Old Colony 


The Old Colony Railroad, whose initial 
Boston-to-Plymouth run in 1845 was cele- 
brated with speeches by Daniel Webster 
and John Quincy Adams, is a_ 500- 
mile division of the ailing New York, 
New Haven & Hartford system. Before 
the World War it carried one of the heavi- 
est passenger volumes in the country and 
was exceptionally profitable. But since 
then the automobile and truck have 
grabbed most of the business in its com- 
pact, thriving territory, with the result 
that in the past five years the road has 
drained some $2,000,000 annually from its 
worried corporate parent, the New Haven. 
(Both roads are seeking reorganization 
and are operated by joint trustees.) 

After studies indicating the Old Col- 
ony’s freight division might break even 
by itself, but that the passenger opera- 
tions were costing $1.87 for every collar 
taken in, a group of desperate creditors 
in 1938 received Federal court sanction to 
discontinue passenger service at 88 scat- 
tered stations. But last fall the United 
States Supreme Court held that the Mas- 


The Nazis couldn’t bag this Lockheed 
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sachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties—which had protested the whole pro- 
cedure—was top dog in this situation. 
Eventually, much of the service was re- 
sumed on a modified basis. 

Meanwhile, the trustees were seeking 
to abandon freight and passenger service 
at 56 additional stations in the populous 
Boston area—where surveys showed that 
only 8 per cent of commuters used the 
railroad. The trustees argued before the 
1cC—which had jurisdiction here be- 
cause interstate freight was involved— 
that the 97 miles of this so-called Boston 
group accounted for three quarters of the 
Qld Colony deficit. And local business- 
men loudly protested the effect of aban- 
donment on their communities. 

Last week, some progress was made 
toward a solution of the whole legal-finan- 
cial tangle when an ICC examiner recom- 
mended that the Old Colony be allowed 
to junk the Boston group. The next step 
will be a hearing on proposals to include 
remaining Old Colony lines in the New 


¥ Haven reorganization setup. 
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Hot Furnaces 


Faced with rising seasonal demand in 
addition to large war and defense orders, 
the steel industry last week hit the high- 
est rate of output so far this year—91.3 
per cent of capacity, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute’s esti- 
mate, compared with 63 per cent in the 
same week a year ago. Despite the in- 
creased rate of operations, and in the face 
of higher labor and material costs, the in- 
dustry reaffirmed present prices on major 
steel products for the final quarter. 

Rail buying, which ordinarily starts 
around Oct. 1, has begun earlier this sea- 
son, with orders already placed for 26,400 
tons by the Illinois Central, 20,000 by the 
Central of Brazil, 5,000 by the Wabash, 
and 4,000 by the Erie. Automotive pur- 
chases for the 1941 models are also under 
way, Ford, for example, having bought 
80,000 tons of steel last week. 

Overshadowing such peacetime demand, 
of course, are the requirements of the de- 
fense program which sent sales of fabri- 
cated structural steel to 184,499 tons in 
July, the largest for any month in three 
years. Exports have likewise been running 
at record levels as a result of British buying. 


Labor Notes 


SEMINAR: Personnel and industrial-re- 
lations men connected with member firms 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers concluded the eleven-day session of 
the new Institute on Employment Rela- 
lions sponsored by the NAM at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in Burlington. Mark- 
ing the first time that industry, in con- 
junction with a leading university, has 
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At Both Fairs— 
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SCIENCE and ART 
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the UNITED STATES 
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displays the talents of fifty-three painters— representing 
each state, territory and possession—and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
gineers and their assistants. These exhibitions will be inter- 
esting and enlightening to all who have an opportunity to 
visit them in the company’s Galleries of Science and Art: 
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ERE at the St. Regis you will find 
ll several things that are mot “just 

like home”—and entirely by design. 
For instance, you may order a bird 
—hot or cold—anda 1929 Montrachet 
in your room, at midnight, if you 
choose. And without losing your cook! 
Countless other things you will find, 
too—small in themselves, but telling a 
story of complete and effortless ease. 


No, we do not try to compete with 
your home. We try, rather, to give you 
a luxurious change from home. And 
perhaps the measure of our success 
may lie in the number of kind, cosmo- 
politan friends who say “There’s no 
place like the St. Regis!” 
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Announcing 
the new liner 


“AWATEA” 


to Australia 
New Zealand 


The fast new turbine-drive Awatea 
joins the distinguished Aorangi in 
a regular monthly service from 
Vancouver to Hawaii, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia. Connections at 
Honolulu from California ports. 
Approved for, U.S. citizens. Your 
travel agent or Canadian Pacific: 


41 offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
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adopted the type of conference where dele- 
gates remain in residence for an extended 
period, the institute considered problems 
such as hiring, seniority, handling of griev- 
ances, employe health, trends in union 
agreements, and general labor policy. 


Cuiosep Suop: The New York Times was 
ordered by the NLRB to cease discourag- 
ing employe membership in labor organiza- 
tions and to reinstate with back pay a con- 
fidential secretary and a business-news re- 
porter allegedly dismissed because of ac- 
tivity in the Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
and Accountants (AFL) Union and the 
American Newspaper Guild respectively. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher, de- 
clared that the “fundamental issue of the 
closed shop in news and editorial depart- 
ments,” together with the rest of the deci- 
sion, would be appealed. Also last week, 
employes of The Times commercial de- 
partment voted 2-to-1 to have the guild 
represent them in _ collective-bargaining 
negotiations, the NLRB announced. 


Wisuinc: The NLRB ruled that an em- 
ployer who discharged an employe imme- 
diately after she was heard to say: “I wish 
the union would come so I would not have 
to work so hard,” had shown unlawful in- 
terference with organizational rights of 


labor. 


Week in Business 


NicotineLess: Development of a new 
type of tobacco which smokes like burley 
but is virtually free from nicotine was an- 
nounced by the University of Kentucky 
agricultural-experiment station. The new 
tobacco contains an average of .02 of 1 
per cent nicotine, whereas ordinary bur- 
ley averages 2 per cent, and some types 
of dark tobacco run 3 to 4. Dr. W. D. 
Valleau, the station’s plant pathologist, 
developed the leaf by plant breeding and 
by the crossing of German tobacco of low 
nicotine content with various types of 
burley. 


Macy Cuat: R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
announced that in a few months it would 
open an experimental branch store in 
Syracuse, N.Y., which may foreshadow a 
chain of radically new retail outlets. Jack 
I. Straus, president of the New York de- 
partment store, said: “For some time 
Macy’s has been considering an entirely 
new approach to retailing through small 
outlets outside New York which would 
differ widely from the accepted concep- 
tion of a department store.” The units 
would be known as Star Item Stores 
(Macy’s emblem is a red star) and would 
be stocked with the type of merchandise 
which has proved most popular with 
Macy’s customers in New York—“the 
cream of the best sellers.” 


Scuouarsuips: Eighteen-year-old Gene 
M. Kennard of Evansville, Ind., won the 


national championship of the Ford Good 
Drivers League, sponsored by the Ford 
Motor Co., and a $5,000 university schol. 
arship. He triumphed over the champions 
of 48 states, selected from 60,000 cop. 
testants, in a series of driving tests at the 
1940 World’s Fair in New York. The ryp. 


Wide World 
Swenson Kennard 
ner-up was Jimmie Hymer, 18, of Phie- 
nix, Ariz., who was awarded a 82,000 
scholarship . . . George W. Swenson Jr, 
17, of Houghton, Mich., captured the 
$4,000 RCA Opportunity Scholarship es- 
tablished by the Radio Corp. of America. 
He competed with ten finalists drawn 
from 2,500 science students from all over 
the country. 


’ “ce 


Tax Repeat: Minnesota’s “emergency” 
l1-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax was wiped 
off the books at a saving of $5,000,000 a 
year to the state’s 800,000 motorists. 
Gasoline taxes now revert to the normal 
3-cent-a-gallon rate. The action was re- 
garded as significant in view of thie fact 
that eleven other states, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia, have temporary emergency 
gasoline levies which will automatical- 
ly expire in the next few years unless 
reenacted. Minnesota’s action resulted 
in a prompt reduction of 1 cent a gal- 
lon to gasoline dealers and their con- 
sumers. 


Personne.: J. B. Morrow, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations since 1938, 
was elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., the country’s largest producer 
of bituminous coal. He succeeds J. D. A. 
Morrow (no relation), who resigned to 
become president of the Joy Manufactur- 
ing Co., Franklin, Pa. . . . The new 
Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, formed jointly by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. (Newsweek, Aug. 12), elected Ross 
W. Thomas, general manager of Phillips’ 
Philgas Division, as president and gen- 
eral manager and Dr. Waldo L. Semon as 
vice president and director of research 
... R. D. MacCart, chief engineer, was 
named vice president in charge of el- 
gineering for Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
. . . George W. Rooney was appointed 
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comptroller of United States Steel Corp. 
He was formerly comptroller of National 


Tube Co. 


Bustness Notes: Oldsmobile unveiled 
its 1941 model cars before the automotive 
press at Lansing, Mich. D. E. Ralston, 
veneral sales manager, disclosed that the 
company had the best year in its history 
in the 1940 season with sales of 192,692 
cnits, an increase of 40 per cent over 1939, 
and predicted sales of 225,000 units of the 
1941 models—a rise of 20 per cent... . 
Mario Mazzucchelli, one of Italy’s fore- 
most economists, defended the gold stand- 
ard in the trade paper Sole, describing 
sold as “the fruit of labor and trust and 
not only a ‘plutocratic’ possession.” He 
reported that German and Italian finan- 
cial experts secretly came to a decision 
Aug. 17 to return to the gold standard 
after the war in the event of victory. 


Trenps: The dollar income of the 
American people increased more than 
$2,000,000,000 in the first seven months 
of 1940 over the corresponding period of 
1939, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced. Income payments for this period 
amounted to $41,660,000,000 against 
$39,578,000,000 in 1939, or the greatest 
for any similar period since 1930 .. . 
Wholesale commodity prices fluctuated 
within narrow limits during the week end- 
ed Aug. 24, according to the Department 
of Labor. The all-commodity index, 
standing at 77.2 per cent of the 1926 
average, is now 3 per cent above a year 


ago. 











Acme 
Eyes on Trade: In the first 
night launching at the yard since 
World War boom days, the 17,000- 
ton freighter Mormacsun took to 
the water at Oakland, Calif., last 
week. The eyes were painted on the 
prow as a good-luck gesture. 
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THe “DREAM HIGHWAY” they call it —the 
first Express Super-Highway in America— 
Pennsylvania’s great motor road from Pitts- 
burgh to Harrisburg! 

160 miles long. Cost—over $60,000,000. 
And it pierces the Appalachians—through 
seven big tunnels, ranging from 1700 feet 
to over 1% miles long—almost seven miles 
of tunnels altogether! 

Keeping these tunnels safe and comfort- 





One of the 26 giant Sturtevant Fans used for 

ventilating the tunnels of the new Pennsylvania 

Super-Highway. Photo taken during test, before 
installation. 


able at all times—free of dangerous car ex- 
haust fumes—is a ventilating job of first 





magnitude. And it has been entrusted to 26 
Sturtevant Ventilating Fans... which handle 
13,747% tons of air per hour! 
Dependability and efficiency may be 
shop-worn words, but they take on real 
meaning in Sturtevant Equipment that 
“Puts Air to Work”—in ventilating, air 
conditioning, heating, mechanical draft, 
and a host of other air handling jobs. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 
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Cash Football Kickoff Promises Big-Gate Season; 


Ted Allen Heaves Ringers to 8th Horseshoe Title 


The pro footballers, kicking the lid off 
the 1940 season last week in Soldier Field, 
Chicago, broiled up a pot of excitement 
not likely to be spicier all fall. A, crowd 
of 84,567, paying $175,427 (which the 
sponsor, The Chicago Tribune, will do- 
nate to charities after deducting ex- 
penses), was treated to one touchdown 
dish after another, as the Green Bay 
Packers, last year’s champions of the cash 
league, conquered a team of 1939 college 
all-stars by the adding-machine score of 
45-28. 

Officially the pro season curtain goes 
up this Sunday, with the Chicago Car- 
dinals playing Pittsburgh (a team which 
has a new nickname, “Steelers” instead 
of “Pirates,” but not much else). In the 
Eastern Division, the Washington Red- 
skins and New York Giants once again 
appear to be a tossup for top place. The 
Philadelphia Eagles, having acquired a 
group of veterans, will be no pushover, 
particularly if Davey O’Brien, recently 
operated on for appendicitis, can do a full- 
time job of pitching. Some improvement 
also seems to be in the tea leaves for 
Brooklyn, though miracles cannot be ex- 
pected from the team’s new coach, Jock 
Sutherland, in his first pro year. The 
Pittsburgh Steelers will have a tough 
time cutting loose from last place. 

Nothing that happens in the Western 
Division would be a shock, but the Chi- 
cago Bears will break from the post in the 
role of favorite. Green Bay will be right 
up there, maybe all the way up. The De- 
troit Lions and Cleveland Rams are both 
more potent than a year ago, but they do 
not figure for higher than third and fourth 
places, in either order. All of which leaves 
the Chicago Cardinals with a fight on its 
hands to escape from the cellar. 

In all, the pro teams will engage in 55 
bouts before the windup Dec. 1. Carl 
Storck, league president, foresees a total 
attendance of 1,500,000, up 12 per cent 
from a year ago, which in turn was up 12 
per cent from the 1938 season. Pro foot- 
ball has indeed come a long way since its 
debut in 1895, when players performed 
for $10 a game. This season, salaries will 
range from $100 a game up to a $12,000 
annual wage for the super stars. 





Horseshoe Sharpshooter 


The old Greeks and Romans, searching 
for inexpensive discuses back in 200 B.C., 
hit upon the idea of using the metal 
plates discarded from horses’ hoofs. Since 
a steed’s sandal weighed much less than 
the regular discus, the players soon lost 


Register News Bureau (Des Moines) 


Ted Allen, ringer king 


interest in throwing the light projectiles 
for distance. Instead, they aimed at a 
stake for accuracy, and the sport of 
horseshoe pitching was born. 

The modern version began in 1920. 
Up to then, pitchers were content to get 
closest to the stake for points, and did 
not seriously expect to ring the stake 
very often. George May, an Akron (Ohio) 
fireman, developed ringer technique to 
an art by controlling the turn of the 
horseshoe in flight. He won the na- 
tional championship with an astonishing 
record of 24 games won without a loss. 

Other horseshoe hurlers, copying May’s 
controlled style, soon also learned to 
pitch perfect placements on the stake, 
which count three points compared with 
one point for being closest, and now many 
sharpshooters can ring three out of four 
easily. 
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Among ringer experts today, Ted Allen, 
32-year-old champion from Boulder, 
Colo., sets the pace. In Des Moines, Iowa, 
last week, he again asserted his suprem. 
acy by taking the national professional 
horseshoe pitching title for the eighth 
straight year. Guy Zimmerman of Sac 
City, Iowa, and Fernando Isais of Mexi- 
co City tied Allen for first place, but 
then deadeye Ted bested his opponents 
in a pitch-off. 

The champion has worked long at his 
specialty. His father, once titleholder of 
Kansas, taught him the rudiments when 
he was 7 years old. At 13, Allen appeared 
in his first tournament and won it. He has 
been winning ever since. His style, a 
powerful swing and a sudden jerk when 
letting go, causes the shoe to turn ex- 
actly one-and-one-quarter times before 
it lands. 

The mighty Boulder mite, standing 
only 5-feet-5 and weighing 150 pounds, 
also goes in for trick throwing. When 
he barnstorms the country in rodeos, his 
repertoire consists of knocking ashes 
from a stooge’s cigar, and of pitching 
ringers over a blanket, through a man’s 
legs, or with someone resting his chin 
on top of the stake. Three months of the 
year Allen spends on his father’s farm 
near Boulder, pitching hay as well as 
horseshoes. 





Challedon, My Challedon 


Anyone familiar with the musical strains 
of “Der Tannenbaum” (an old German 
folk song about a fir tree) or “Maryland, 
My Maryland,” or “Red Flag” (a Social- 
ist anthem) , knows them all. Each is sung 
to an identical tune. A fourth set of lyrics 
on the very same air honors, of all things, 
a horse—Challedon, the turf king of 1939. 
It goes like this: 

Thou shall not cower in the dust, 

Challedon, my Challedon. 

Thy gleaming plates shall never rust, 

Challedon, my Challedon. 

You stood off Kayak’s vaunted rush, 

You left Cravat back in the slush, 

And we'll all go home plenty flush, 

Challedon, my Challedon. 

This is the final racing season of the 
horse whose Pimlico Special victory a 
year ago is something to sing about, 
though he is only four years old and stands 
eighth on the world’s all-time money-win- 
ning list with $297,160—a not impossible 
distance from Seabiscuit’s top total of 
$437,730. His owner, William L. Brann, a 
retired banker and advertising expert, an- 
nounced last week that Challedon will go 
into stud next March in Glade Valley 
Farm, Maryland. Either Mr. Brann is fed 
up with the weights which handicappers 
have been loading on the bay’s big back or 
the retirement is prompted by a decline in 
the horse’s health. After winning the Whit- 
ney Stakes at Saratoga last week, he ran 
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a fever and was scratched from the Sara- 
toga Cup four days later. 

Horse followers can look for Challedon 
offspring to write turf history in years to 
come, for his is the blood of a true 
champion. His papa, Challenger II, after 
burning up English tracks, cost Brann a 
reported $100,000, and through his mother, 
Laura Gal, Challedon traces back to Sir 
Gallahad IlI—the sire who numbers 
among his other descendants Gallant Fox, 
High Quest, Insco, Johnstown, Gallaha- 
dion, and Omaha. 











Sweet Golf at Hershey 


Sam Snead, the Mt. Vesuvius of golf, 
once again this week missed a golden 
opportunity to win his first major title. 
But for a change the all-American blowup, 
a one-time soda jerker in a Hot Springs 
(Va.) pharmacy, did not kick his chance 
away, as he did in 1939 by taking an 8 
when he needed only a 5 to win the 
National Open. Instead, Snead played 
courageously right down to the very end 
of the Professional Golfers Association 
championship at Hershey, Pa., but lost 
anyhow—to Byron Nelson. 

After whipping Jimmy Hines, Gene 
Sarazen, and Jug McSpaden to reach the 
final, Snead found in Nelson a fellow who 
simply would not give ground. They both 
shot close to perfect figures all day in 
the 36-hole final. All square with two holes 
to go, Nelson sealed the lid by canning a 
6-foot putt for a birdie on the 35th and 
shot a par on the 36th hole, besting 
Snead’s two worthy but futile pars. 

For Nelson, the 28-year-old rosy- 
cheeked Texan who says he developed his 
wrists by milking cows, the PGA victory 
rounded out a grand slam in all three of 
the nation’s most important professional 
golf events. (He won the Masters Invita- 
tion in 1937 and the Open last year.) For 
Snead—rated by his fellow pros as the one 
flawless swinger—the outcome must have 
been a bitter disappointment, evidence 
that whether he blows up or holds on 
grimly in the stretch, the fates seem to 
have tabbed him as a guy who never gets 
there, 
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Sport Squibs 

Fans in Allentown, Pa., did not like it 
at all, when Umpire Mike Breslin sent 
Steve ‘Sefick, home-town catching hero, 
to the showers. When the umpire started 
for home after the game, he found his 
car with four flat tires . . . The Chicago 
Cubs last week called back Dizzy Dean 
from the minors. His pitching record since 
June for Tulsa in the Texas League was 
eight won, seven lost. 


* Despite German bombings, English 
crowds as large as 5,000 turned out in 33 
towns for the opening of the association 











@ ‘“T'wo-for-one’’ isa fishing thrill I’ve never had before, Sam— 
but I got just as big a thrill at the office the other day when I re- 
placed two office machines with one... Yep—replaced one adding 
machine and one calculating machine with one new Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator. Man! —there’s a figuring machine 
that does everything...adds, subtracts, mul- 
tiplies, divides automatically ... yes, and 
prints the whole problem on regular add- 
ing machine tape. Think what that means 
—a permanent, black-and-white record, 
with only one run of the figures. Now we 
do both big jobs —adding and calculating 
—on one machine...I’m going to write to 
the home office boys about it. This Print- 
ing Calculator can be a profit-maker in 
every one of our branches... Look into 
it yourself, Sam —I’II bet it will save you 
money in your business, too! 





WEE like it because it’s an all- 
purpose machine at little more 
than adding machine cost. 


You don’t need to be a branch office or chain store manager 
to profit by the new Remington Rand Printing Calculator. If 
you own an adding machine only, give yourself calculating 
machine convenience at little more than adding machine cost. 
If you own a calculating machine only, give yourself adding 
machine facility too. If you own both, replace them with one 
Printing Calculator. ..the 
world’s only comp/ete, all- 
purpose figuring machine 
..- Invest a few minutes 
in a demonstration today. 
Phone yournearest Rem- 
ington Rand office. Or 
write Remington Rand 
Inc. , Buffalo, NewYork. 
In Canada: Remington 


Rand Ltd., Toronto. 





WE use it maialy for calculat- 
ing...but its listing-adding fea- 
ture is a decided convenience. 





WE use it for all original work, 
eliminating the “‘re-run for 
proof’’ time formerly needed. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Cialculator 
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PRODUCT OF THE SAME BRAINS AND HANDS THAT BRING YoU 


REMINGTON NOISELESS KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS REMINGTON DUAL : 
CLOSE-SHAVERS é 
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: PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS Am DRTsIMEss CONTROL 
hi AND 20,000 OTHER PRODUCTS SERVING THE WORLD 
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Still in the middle of the fight for 
the American League pennant are those 
same Cleveland Indians who last won 
the race in 1920 and who last spoke to 
their manager some time in June of this 
year. 

What they said to their manager on 
that occasion I will not repeat within 
the tender folds of a family magazine, 
but it was nothing brotherly. Nine 
tenths of the Indians regard Oscar Vitt 
as the root of all evil and first cousin 
to Beelzebub. The less they see and 
hear of him, the better they like it. The 
feeling, I should add, is highly mutual. 

Yet after three months of open 
mutiny, the Clevelands are still win- 
ning, and what is more, their position 
in the race is better than it was when 
a little group of clubhouse lawyers, 
headed by Hal Trosky, Ralston Hems- 
ley, and Robin Feller, went to their 
employer, Alva Bradley, to complain 
that Vitt was the worst manager they 
had ever beheld and that they could 
not win while he remained manager. 

It is history now that Mr. Bradley 
shooed off the delegation with a 
tolerant “tsk, tsk, tsk.” It is also 
history that: Vitt remained manager, 
and that the Indians went right on win- 
ning. But if you think the feud has 
subsided, you should visit the Cleve- 
land team in its dugout, on any day of 
this crucial month. 

There, in one corner, you will see 
Mr. Trosky brooding while Mr. Vitt 
gives out interviews. 

“What does he know about it?” 
snarls the big first baseman. “This club 
can take care of itself without him.” 

In another corner Rollicking Ral- 
ston Hemsley, the catcher and re- 
formed night owl, broods on the events 
of the last week. 

“Tt’s sinful,” says Mr. Hemsley, “the 
way the pitchers are handled on this 
club.” 

Get the great Feller apart, he who 
was the apple of Vitt’s eye, and ask 
him if he still feels that the manager 
is a menace. The pitcher nods his head 

_ coldly, without changing expression. 
“Yep,” he says. 

This is a dainty kettle of fish, and if 
the Indians win the pennant, many a 
critic will call the performance unique. 








Pals, Pals, Pals 


by JOHN LARDNER 


But it won’t be. Some years back the 
American League flag was won by a 
team of athletes whose grudges were 
grudges and whose quiet hatred for 
their manager and one another makes 
the Indians of today look like honey- 
mooners. 

I don’t mean the Yankees of 1926 
and 1927. The Yanks once contem- 
plated throwing their manager off the 
rear platform of a speeding train, but 
that was in a spirit of good clean fun, 
arising from a tray of highballs. They 
really liked Miller Huggins, so long as 
he did not interfere with their private 
interests. 


But the White Sox of 1919— 
there was a club where nobody liked 
anybody. I once asked Eddie Collins, 
their second baseman, now a Boston 
mogul, if he thought it was the great- 
est ball team of all. 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“What about the Athletics of 1913 
and °14? You played with them too.” 

“The Sox were better,” said Mr. Col- 
lins firmly. “The Athletics were a great 
club, but they figured to be. They were 
like a college team, full of spirit and 
hustle, everybody working together. But 
those Sox—my, my!” : 

It seems that on the White, or Black, 
Sox, Mr. Collins at second base and 
Chick Gandil at first base did not speak 
to each other from one end of the season 
to the other. Pitchers Cicotte and Wil- 
liams did not speak toCatcher Schalk. 
Outfielder Felsch ignored QOutfielders 
Leibold and Collins. Third Baseman 
Weaver ignored almost everybody. And 
the feeling between Manager Gleason 
and half the ball club was such that 
Tony Galento could skate on it. 

Yet Chicago won the pennant breez- 
ing, and the players formed so strong 
a natural unit in the World Series that 
they almost won it in spite of them- 
selves and in spite of their cash com- 
mitments. 

That should be a cheerful omen for 
Cleveland’s Indians. I doubt if any- 
thing can cheer the Indians, but for 
what it is worth I give it to them, in 
the hope that they will not spray it 
with arsenic and pass it along to Man- 
ager Vitt. 








football (soccer) season. Since schedules 
are uncertain because players may be 
called up for active service, standings of 
the league are now based on team goaj 
averages per game, rather than on won 
and lost records. 
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Search for Synthetic Quinine 
Made by Two Women Scientists 


In 1638, the Countess of Chinchon, 
wife of the Governor of Peru, was saved 
from a dangerous attack of malaria by 
administration of extracts from the bark 
of a tree native to South America. The 
tree was named cinchona in honor of the 
countess. Its valuable bark substance was 
later found to be quinine, still the stand- 
by for treating the disease which kills 
1,000,000 persons throughout the world 
annually, strikes 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 
natives in India every year, and—ac- 
cording to a recent estimate (Newsweek, 
Aug. 5)—claims 9,000,000 sufferers in the 
United States. 

But only a small proportion of the 
world’s quinine comes from South Amer- 
ica today. While the tree grows wild in 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, large-scale 
production of the drug is practically con- 
fined to the Dutch East Indies which, 
obtaining South American trees in the 
1850s, supplies 90 per cent of vital Amer- 
ican imports. Although the United States 
has enough quinine in reserve to last a 
year or two, the threat of a war blockade 
has sent dozens of chemists to their test 
tubes in search of a synthetic substitute 
that will be more effective than the Ger- 
man-discovered coal-tar derivative ata- 
brine (which is now obtainable from an 
American firm). This search is being co- 
ordinated by the National Research 
Council Committee on Chemotherapy of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Last week a part of the program was 
revealed by Drs. Dorothy D. Thompson 
and Maud A. Marshall of Wheaton Col- 
lege, who are working under an assign- 
ment from this committee. Their research 
involves a chemical made from sulfanila- 
mide and from carbazole, an end product 
in the distillation of coal tar that is used 
in the manufacture of fabric-coloring 
dyes. The result has been a smal] quan- 
tity of the new substance, which has 
proved promising enough in preliminary 
studies to warrant production of a larger 
supply this month to analyze its merits as 
a weapon against malaria’s high fevers. 

The two women. scientists declared, 
however, that press reports they had dis- 
covered a “synthetic quinine” were defi- 
nitely premature, and that final word 
awaited large-scale experiments on all- 


mals. 
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Parents as Psychotherapists 


Of the 21,000,000 American children 
now in elementary public schools more 
than 1,000,000 face a grim future—at 
ame time in their lives emotional stresses 
will twist their minds sufficiently for 
them to require special care in mental 
hospitals. Many such potential cases, 
however, could be prevented by wise man- 
agement at home, and in an informative 
book published this week in New York 
Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, emeritus pro- 
fessor of medicine of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, emphasizes that “intelligent par- 
ents... are today to be classed among 
r more important psychotherapists.” 
Unfortunately, it is the other type of 
parent who is in the majority, and much 
i; the harm he does. The 72-year-old 
physician—who has also written popular 
medical books on blood pressure, rheuma- 
tism, and longevity—takes the common 
example of a child who begins to suck its 
thumb during the first year of life. The 
chances that the habit will cause lasting 
misplacement of the upper front teeth are 
greatest after the child cuts its first per- 
manent teeth at about the age of 6 or 7, 
but at no time should a parent daub bit- 
ter substances, such as quinine, on the 
thumb and use protective mittens or re- 
straining metal splints. Such steps make 
the child extraconscious of its habit and 
may produce a mentally unhealthy hos- 
tility toward well-meaning parents. A 
mother usually obtains excellent results 
by interesting her thumb-sucking off- 
spring in toys or offering rewards for at- 
tempts to curb the habit. According to 
Dr. Barker, nail biting—technically called 
onychophagy—may be similarly treated. 

As another example of how grownups 
may upset young minds, he warned that 
parents who nag their children about the 
danger of accidents and harp on the risks 
of infections from food and air may be 
developing future hypochondriacs—per- 
sons who become nervous wrecks brooding 
about imaginary ailments. 

Concerning treatment of mental dis- 
eases among adults, Dr. Barker points out 
that doctors themselves are acquiring a 
new approach to such ailments, and are 
not so much inclined to tell neurotic 
patients merely to go home and forget 
their troubles. To illustrate the better 
understanding today, the author quotes 
a British practitioner’s paradoxical state- 
ment: “When a man is so ill as to believe 
he is ill when he is not ill, he is very ill 
indeed.” (PsycnorHerapy. 218 pages, 
000 words. Glossary, index. Appleton- 
Century, New York. $2.) 
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The Doctor’s Income 


The September issue of Medical Eco- 
homies this week revealed facts about 
doctors’ incomes based on more than 
‘900 anonymous answers to post-card 
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Tur ABILITY of the Weatherstat to pay for itself in a month and a half of 
operation, is, of course, unusual and does not happen in every case. But this 
experience is indicative of the tremendous fuel saving 
and greater degree of comfort that can be accomplished 
with this outside temperature control, which responds 
to the effects of sun, wind and outside temperature. It will 
pay you to investigate the possibilities of this unusual 
control system for your building. Write for bulletin W1. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2826 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Company owned branches in forty-nine other cities. 
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questionnaires enclosed in the journal’s 
February issue, which was mailed free of 
charge to 130,000 medical men. Some of 
the conclusions: 











| The gross income of the average Amer- 
ican physician in 1939 was $7,365, as 
compared with figures of $6,139 and 
$9,329 for 1935 and 1928 respectively. 
After deducting office and other expenses, 
he netted $4,470 (according to estimates 
made during the past four years, certi- 
fied public accountants average about 
$5,200 a year; dentists, $3,000; employes 
in financial institutions, $1,677; New York 
clerks, $1,560, and agricultural workers, 
$500) . 


{| Highest incomes fall to doctors with 
seven years of training who are in their 
fifteenth year of practice. From the earn- 
ing standpoint the best places to prac- 
tice are Western cities with between 
50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants such as 
Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., and 
Evanston, IIl. 


"Average incomes are lowest in large 
cities like New York and Chicago or in 
small towns with less than 10,000 popu- 
lation. As might be expected, the horse- 
and-buggy doctor of rural areas with less 
than 1,000 population didn’t make much 
money in 1939—he netted $2,816, or 37 
per cent less than the average for all 
physicians combined. 
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Vatican Newspaper Wavering 
as War Chokes Independence 


The Osservatore Romano, the only 
newspaper published within the 108.7- 
acre confines of Vatican City in Rome, 
has been the semi-official organ of the 
Holy See since its purchase by Pope Leo 
XIII. Issued under the official super- 
vision of the Papal Secretariat of State, 
the four-page afternoon daily has chron- 
icled the Pontiff’s activities and utter- 
ances, recorded the proceedings of the 
papal court and the church’s relations 
with the outside world, and covered the 
highlights of international news. Most of 
its circulation—less than 50,000—has 
been scattered about Italy and the rest 
of Europe. 

When the Nazis drove into Poland a 
year ago, the Osservatore held to ob- 
jective reporting, unbiasedly printing the 
war bulletins of all belligerents. Its cir- 
culation boomed, reaching 180,000 by last 
May as news-hungry Italians—exposed 
to the Mussolini-muzzled press—pounced 
on each issue. 

Fascist newspapers howled “Allied 
bias,” and openly attacked the Osserva- 
tore. Then on June 13—three days after 
Italy’s entry into the war—the Vatican 
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journal dropped all political and mij. 
tary dispatches from its pages. Circuls. 
tion tumbled to a mere 28,000. 

Last week the Vatican was reported 
ready to abandon publication of the daily. 
possibly on Sept. 5. Then on Sunday the 
suspension rumor was formally denied by 
the Vatican’s official news bulletin. Byt 
the denial did not alter the fact that the 
Osservatore, faced with further circulation 
drops and mounting deficits, was wavering 
on the brink. 





Silver Lining for Weeklies 


This year 10,672 small-town weekly 
newspapers—more than ever before—are 
printing their homely columns of rural 
activities for 21,000,000 subscribers among 
the 60,000,000 grass-root Americans who 
play a dominant part in the nation’s eco- 
nomic and political life. 

Yet despite their collective influence 
with nearly half the nation’s population 
and the fact that many of them are pros- 
perous, grass-root publishers must rely 
on subscriptions, advertisements of local 
merchants, and legal notices to clear liy- 
ing and operating expenses. Although 
they pray for national advertising to pile 
up profits, seldom are their prayers an- 
swered, for the weeklies get less than 2 
per cent of the $500,000,000 spent an- 
nually by the big concerns to sell prod- 
ucts from coast to coast. 

Chief cause of the cold-shouldering of 
the rural press is its complete lack of a 
coordinated, centralized setup to catch 
the manufacturers’ money by proving its 
market influence. Up until the present, 
only two highly competitive national or- 
ganizations have endeavored to lure the 
major industries into the weeklies: one, 
the American Press Association, founded 
in 1872 and controlled by John H. Perry, 
59-year-old Florida publisher, radio-sta- 
tion owner, and president of the Western 
Newspaper Union; the other, Woodyard 
Associates, established two years ago 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 26, 1938) by Edward 
D. Woodyard and his two brothers, Wil- 
liam and Henry, owner-operators of the 
nation’s largest newspaper chain—2l 
weeklies in West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Delaware. 

But this week the prayers of weekly 
publishers were closer to realization than 
ever before when the two organizations 
announced that they had pooled their in- 
terests, thus forming one _ corporation 
(retaining the American Press name) to 
represent 7,178 grass-root journals with 
a combined weekly circulation of 
11,198,000 copies. 

The revitalized association ambitiously 
plans to cut a $30,000,000 piece from the 
national advertisers’ half-billion-dollar pie 
and hopes eventually to get what is felt 
to be the weeklies’ annual share—*90,- 
000,000. 
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Expert on Filling Empty Pews 
to Revamp Methodist Weeklies 


Dr. Roy Lemon Smith long ago mas- 
tered the art of filling a church. Pastor of 
the big First Methodist Church in down- 
town Los Angeles since 1932, he drew a 
huge congregation with advertising broad- 
des, elaborate floodlighting, pageants, 
music, and powerful sermons. He dedi- 
cated one of his books—“Capturing 
Crowds”—to another champion crowd 
capturer, the late Dr. Christian F. Reis- 
ner of New York. Outside the pulpit, he 
is in demand as a luncheon speaker to 
such organizations as Rotary and Kiwanis. 

Last week, the 53-year-old native of 
Nickerson, Kan., left Los Angeles and 
headed East, toward Chicago and a new 
post in the Methodist denomination. There 
he tackled the job of unifying the re- 
ligious press for the nation’s biggest 
Protestant Church, which reached a mem- 
bership last year of 8,000,000 through the 
merger of Methodist Episcopal, Southern 
Methodist, and Methodist Protestant 
churches (Newsweek, May 1, 1939). As 
editor-in-chief of the Methodist Board of 
Publication, he will consolidate eight ter- 
ritorially published weeklies (seven Chris- 
tian Advocates and the Methodist Protes- 
tant Recorder) with a combined circulation 
of 250,000 in one official organ, the first is- 
sue scheduled for Jan. 1. He plans a 
liberal use of color engravings and car- 
toons, and sums up his editorial views 
with: “it is the business of a church news- 
paper to sit in judgment of the passing 
show. It must stand ready to summon 
industry, politics, social customs, inter- 
national movements, or church life be- 
fore Christian conscience. It must not 
be afraid to make enemies of evildoers or 
unwilling to support an unpopular, al- 
though Christian, cause.” 

In an editorship that promises to be- 
come one of Protestantism’s most in- 
fluential, Dr. Smith will be no neophyte. 
He once wrote comic dialogue for a car- 
toon—"Jenks the Janitor”—and still syn- 
dicates “Sentence Sermons” in more than 
100 newspapers. Strong in humor, his copy, 
like his sermons, is slanted to laymen. In 
typical style, he once listed “Occupational 
Diseases of the Ministry”: 


‘“Hyperacidity of the sermon” afflicts 
preachers who try to be courageous but 
succeed only in being abusive. 


A victim of “denominational dyspepsia” 
thinks his church superiors discriminate 
against him. 


‘Some ministers get “mild forms of 
hysteria, resulting from a sudden sight of 
Roman Catholic priests.” 


“Parochial paralysis” strikes when the 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help ye ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage. * It tells how youmay re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe R.Q.N. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT « religious organization” 




















Du Bois writes of his life 


preacher buries himself in his own parish 
business and becomes “utterly incapable 
of hearing any cry of need that comes 
from a distance.” 
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Life of W. E. B. Du Bois 


W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, poet, writer, 
educator, and one of the most distin- 
guished Negroes in America, has written 
his life story. It is fitting that the book 
should be subtitled “An Essay Toward an 
Autobiography of a Race Concept,” for 
the chief fact of Dr. Du Bois’ life has 
been race. 

Born of Dutch, French, and African 
ancestry in Massachusetts 72 years ago, 
Du Bois graduated from Harvard and con- 
tinued his education in European universi- 
‘ties. He early joined the fight against racial 
discrimination—and against the “appease- 
ment” policies of the then Negro leader, 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, Ala. 

Later, satisfied that direct assault on 
the racial barrier would avail nothing, 
Du Bois evolved the concept of Negro 
segregation and cultural insularity. In the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, he carried on this strug- 
gle for many years. During this time, as 
editor (and founder) of the Crisis he was 
the leading spirit in making American 
Negroes aware of themselves and of their 
possibilities. In 1934, a serious schism de- 
veloped in the NAACP, and Du Bois, feel- 
ing his integrity at stake, resigned from 
that organization and from his magazine. 

Dusk or Dawn covers all this ground 
and more—the author’s travels, friend- 
ships, and fights. He is especially bitter 
toward the Communists and their tactics; 
although a Socialist and an admirer of 
Karl Marx, Du Bois thinks the Com- 
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munists are bound to get the Negro race 
in trouble. If they had kept out of the 
Scottsboro case, he says, those boys would 
all be free today. (Dusk or Dawn. 334 
pages, 88,000 words. Index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.) 


Witchcraft Abounding 


Witchcraft, black magic and white, voo- 
doo, hex, and the Black Mass—these, says 
William Seabrook, have been the major 
obsessions of his life. 

His new book is a continuation of his 
researches into the black arts—but it will 
be a disappointment to all practitioners 
and believers in the supernatural. For 
William Seabrook has a new angle. His 
book, Wircucrart: Its Power IN THE 
Worup Topay, is an exposé of a danger 
no less real because it is imaginary. The 
author’s contention is that, although sor- 
cery is not a diabolic manifestation, it 
can still do a lot of harm. If someone is 
sticking pins in a doll named after you, 
it makes no difference how skeptical you 
may be, you can still sicken and perhaps 
die. 

“I am proposing,” he writes, “to prove 
that witchcraft is simply the dark, reverse 
image of a familiar coin which has become 
common currency in the everyday fields 
of psychology and education, and par- 
ticularly in the . . . fields of medical psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and mental therapy.” 

Having gotten this serious business off 
his chest, the author goes whooping into 
a hair-raising narrative of werewolves he 
has known, of panther men in London, 
and Devil Worshippers in New York. 

It’s amazing, the talent William Sea- 
brook has for running into devilish ad- 
ventures. He goes swimming on the Ri- 
viera, for example. Coming out of the 
water, he spots a casual acquaintance, a 
young lady from Brooklyn, and sits down 
beside her. “You’ve cut yourself,” says 
the y.l., staring with a peculiar fixity at 
a barnacle scrape on the Seabrook shoul- 
der. It turned out the Brooklyn girl was 
under a powerful impression that she was 
a vampire. 

Again, at a fashionable dinner, Sea- 
brook notices that his titled hostess looks 
thin and is eating only gruel with a wood- 
en spoon. To an old devil man, that can 
mean only one thing: the lady is being 
bewitched by someone who is sticking 
pins into a doll made in her image. Sea- 
brook saved the day in that instance, flew 
to London with the unfortunate peeress, 
and put the finger on the witch. 

Seabrook’s present opus is no doubt a 
valuable contribution to the science of 
this peculiar subject. If it were read simply 
for pure, journalistic entertainment, he 
probably wouldn’t mind either. (Wrtcu- 
crAFT: Its Power 1n THE Wortp Topay. 
387 pages, 130,000 words. Illustrations, 
notes. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.) 





Seabrook, connoisseur of witches 


Vienna Before the Nazis 


Tue Derenvers, a novel of pre-An- 
schluss Vienna, is one of the most power- 
ful works of fiction to come out of the 
Hitler terror. Immense in scope, envelop- 
ing all classes of society as they touch 
the life of 19-year-old Maria Steiger, the 
book is a beautifully written re-creation 
of Viennese life—in all its decadent charm 
and futile bravery—in the days before 
the Nazi invasion. 

The author, Franz Hoellering, is a well- 
known Austrian playwright, critic, and 
producer who waged a _ militant fight 
against Hitlerism in Berlin as editor of 
the famous democratic daily, B. Z. Am 
Mittag. He fled Germany in 1933 and 
went to Prague, where he founded thie first 
German-language newspaper for exiles. 
In 34 he came to New York and soon 
began writing the present novel which 
took five years to complete. The book is a 
milestone in the literature of anti-Fascism. 
(THe Derenvers. 484 pages, 182,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.75. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Sutuivan. By Clyde Brion Davis. 279 
pages, 65,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. A picaresque tale of 
modern America; another unusual story by 
the gifted author of “The Great American 
Novel—.” 


Tue Dream We Lost. By Freda Utely. 
371 pages, 157,000 words. Index. John Day, 
New York, $2.75. A disillusioned Com- 
munist, whose Russian husband was al- 
rested in 1936 by the OGPU and is pre- 
sumably dead, tells what she knows and 
thinks today about the Socialist paradise. 


J’accuse. By André Simone. 354 pages; 
72,000 words. Dial, New York. $2.50. 
Another attempt to give the lowdown on 
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France’s defeat. One school of thought 
blames a rightist Fifth Column, and this 
latest indictment of this group—including 
many French military and political lead- 
ers—has been drawn up by a pseudony- 
mous Paris reporter now in America. The 
author, rumored to be a former assistant 
to the French journalist, André Géraud 
(Pertinax) —also in exile in the United 
States, charges that French democracy 
was betrayed by such leaders as Daladier, 
Bonnet, Laval, Pétain, and Flandin. 





MYSTERY WEEK 

Tue Batcony. By Dorothy Cameron 
Disney. 323 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. A whirlpool of hate engulfs this 
Maryland family reunion. A baffling mur- 
der puzzle combined with a well-written 
novel. For discriminating readers. 


Kut One, Kit Two. By W. W. An- 
derson. 284 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
The “murder lights” glowed on the North 
Carolina mountain and next morning the 
utility magnate disappeared. That’s only 
the beginning of a series of strange events. 
You probably won’t guess the answer. 


DeatH Jomns THE Woman’s Cuivus. By 
Charles Saxby. 283 pages. Dutton, New 
York. $2. Death was one member the 
clubwomen couldn’t high-hat, and mur- 
der ripped apart the calm of this little 
California clubhouse. 








MUSIC 


High Note in Music War: 
AGMA Plans a Concert of Stars 
to Raise Money for Fight 


Imagine a concert at* which on one pro- 
gram appeared Jascha Heifetz, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Mischa Elman, Albert Spald- 
ing, Josef Hofmann, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, José Iturbi, 
Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Frank Chapman, Ezio Pinza, Kirsten 
Flagstad, Richard Bonelli, and Lawrence 
Tibbett. 

Last week plans for such a star-studded 
evening were under way in New York, the 
proceeds to be used by the American Guild 
of Musical Artists, a four-year-old union 
which includes such performers among its 
1,800 members, to carry on its fight against 
the American Federation of Musicans. The 
latter organization has 158,000 members, 
including most of the men in the nation’s 
jazz and symphonic orchestras. It is bossed 
by James C. Petrillo of Chicago, the 
nation’s best-paid labor chief at $46,000 a 
year. Both unions are subsidiaries of the 
AFL, which lacks the practical authority 
to keep peace between its offspring. 

War began between them in August, 













































FALSE TEETH WEARERS 
often worst breath offenders 


A dark film collects on plates and 
bridges, that soaks up odors and 
impurities! It gets in crevices 
where brushing can’t even reach! 
Almost always it results in “den- 
ture breath’’—probably the most 
offensive breath odor. You won't 
know if you have it but others 
will! Yet Polident quickly dis- 
solves all film — leaves 
plates absolutely odor- 

free and sweet. . 
Millions call Pol- 
ident a blessing! 
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POLIDENT Beauty Bath 
Keeps Plates Like New— Without Brushing 


Are you letting dingy false teeth destroy your 
smile ... perhaps your whole charm? Does 
the very thought of unattractive plates make 
you self-conscious when you should be well- 
poised? The thing to do is—get Polident—a 
powder that magically dissolves away tar- 
nish, stain, food-deposits from plates, remov- 
able bridges—without brushing, acid or dan- 
ger! What a difference in the way your plate looks 
and feels! Polident purifies your plate — leaves it 
clean — attractive! Gums look more “alive” too! 
Leading dentists recommend POLIDENT. Only 
30c, any drug store; money back if not delighted. 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 West 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


POLIDENT 





Cleans, Purifies Without Brushing! 


Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to '4 
glass water. Sti 
to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 


rt. Then put in plate or bridge for 10 











CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AT YOUR FINGER - TIPS 


7 You can keep a permanent history of today’s important events. 
bound volumes provide a valuable reference source, easy to consult. Published 
semiannually, each volume holds 26 issues and index, 
gold-leaf stamping, it makes an attractive addition to your library. 
volumes will be shipped anywhere in the United States at $2.50 each to sub- r 
scribers, $3.50 each to non-subscribers, 
orders accompanied by check directly to 


NEWSWEEK @ ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK CITY 


NEWSWEEK 


Red cloth bound with 
Bound 


including delivery charges, Send 
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STAY A 
wexinPANAMA 
SEE... coconut isles, white coral beaches, 
unspoiled jungles .. . che Panama Canal in 
Operation . .. palm-thatched bamboo “town 
halls’’ where San Blas chiefs preside . . . 
sailfish “walk on their tails’’... dobe ranches 
on the plains... coffee fincas in the moun- 
tains... gay, cosmopolitan night life. 
and SHOP for the wide world’s products at 
duty-free prices in Colon and Panama City. 

1-week all-expense tour $65...See your Travel 

Agent, or write for information and booklet to 
PANAMA NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 
Apartado 914N (or) 143 Newbury St. 
Panama, R. de P Boston, Mass. 














DURHAM BLADES 


are tops in shaving! 










Perhaps “bargain” blades or the 
wrong razor make your beard seem 
tougher than it really is. The hol- 
low-ground blade and diagonal 
shaving stroke of Durham Duplex 
Safety Razor make the wiriest 
beards behave. With this razor you 
can’t help shaving diagonally 


—the most comfortable 
way. While Dur- — 
ham is different, 

you'll get the 
knack quickly. 
SHAVE KIT $1.00 


Compact soft roll case 
with Durham Razor, pkg. 


COMPARE! 
Durham Blades are heaviest 
made (15/1000th gauge) 
selected Swedish steel. 
o w - ground. = 
stropped. Hair tested. Rig- 
5 blades, stropping de- idly inspected. Cost more 
vice... . Money back ~a blade (5 for 50c) but 
warantee . . . At deal- per shave. More shaves 
ers or order direct. in every biade. 





DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Mystic, Conn. 
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when Petrillo, ignoring a gentleman’s 
agreement which has permitted AGMA 
to handle the artists’ special problems, de- 
clared: “They’re musicians and belong to 
me,” adding: “Since when is there any 
difference between Heifetz playing a fiddle 
and the fiddler in a tavern?” The dicta- 
torial Chicago labor chief ordered all the 
stars who fell within his jurisdiction— 
claimed to cover all persons who play a 
musical instrument (including a baton) 
for a living—to join his union by Labor 
Day or be banned from appearances with 
union orchestras, on records, and on the 
air. The singers are affected through their 
accompanists and the orchestras with 
which they appear and record. 

Petrillo used the blockade play two 
months ago, when he barred sustaining 
name bands from two of the three major 
networks in an effort to force two affiliate 
stations to pay minimum wages to a cer- 
tain number of musicians whether the sta- 
tions needed them or not (NEWSWEEK, 
July 15). This ended in compromise. 

But last week AGMA won round one 
in the new war, when Justice Ferdinand 
Pecora of the New York Supreme Court 
granted a stay restraining Petrillo from 
acting until this week—which left many 
of the artists concerned free to carry out 
Labor Day week-end engagements. Pecora 
stated his amazement that Petrillo was 
empowered to impose fines on AFM mem- 
bers up to $5,000, and could suspend or 
emasculate the union constitution at will. 

Disputing Petrillo’s claims, Tibbett, 
president of AGMA—who last week was 
unanimously elected president of the 10,- 
500 members of the American Federation 
of Radio Artists—declared the battle 
was not jurisdictional, but the start of a 
fight for freedom for musical culture in 
America from “petty totalitarian dicta- 
tors.” Fall and winter engagements for 
practically all AGMA artists are tied up 
pending settlement of the row. 





“The Chief’s Own’ to Tour 


Come Inauguration Day, the President 
of the United States takes his place in a 
reviewing stand in front of the White 
House to watch a parade in his honor. In 
the two to six hours that follow, the Chief 
Executive is given a big earful of “Hail to 
the Chief.” There are more bands than 
you could wave a flag at, and each as it 
turns into Pennsylvania Avenue by the 
Treasury strikes up his tune. 

No organization plays “Hail to the 
Chief” more often than the United States 
Marine Band—“The President’s Own” 
since it was organized by John Adams in 
1798, when it consisted of 32 drums and 
fifes with a drum major and fife major to 
match. It has played regularly for re- 
ceptions and other official functions ever 
since 1801, and now numbers 48 pieces. 
With the coming of radio, the band’s 


audience has widened enormously: it has 
broadcast continuously since 1924 (Thurs- 
days, 2:30 p. m. EDT, WJZ and the Blue 
network) . 

On Sept. 16, the bandsmen and Capt. 
William H. Santelmann, conductor, take 
to the road in York, Pa., for their 1940 
tour, a 40-day jaunt which will carry them 
as far west as Abilene, Texas (Oct. 1), 
and as far south as Deland, Fla. (Oct 16). 
And for the first time the band’s repertory 
will be limited strictly to compositions by 
Americans. 





~~ 
RECORD WEEK 


Cola di Rienzi tried to lead the poor 
against the oppressive nobles of Rome. 
The insurrection inspired a dated novel 
by Bulwer-Lytton and “Rienzi,” a five- 
act opera by Richard Wagner, which is 
rarely performed. However, the exciting 
overture to the opera—from the opening 
trumpet note announcing the revolt of 
the poor against the rich to the end of 
the battle the people won—is a concert 
favorite. In a new Columbia album (two 
12-inch records, $2.50) it’s coupled with 
the Berlioz “Marche Troyenne” from his 
opera “Les Troyens 4 Carthage.” 


Rumba enthusiasts will jump with joy 
at a new Decca album of four rumbas and 
two congas, including “The Peanut Ven- 
dor,” “Mama Inez,” “Cachita,” and “Para 
Me Voy” (Say Si, Si). Diosa Costello, 


Richard Tucker 


Latin Bombshell: Diosa Costello 


“The Latin Bombshell,” sings with verve 
accompanied by José Morand and his or- 
chestra (three 10-inch records in album, 


$2). 


Three new vocal singletons present 
Grace Moore, soprano, Marian Anderson, 
contralto, and Charles Trenet, tenor. 
After recording for Brunswick, Victor, and 
Decca, Miss Moore now returns—with 
her first record release in-over two years 
—to the Victor label, at her best in two 


of her favorite arias: “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise” and “Mi Chiamano Mimi” 
from “La Bohéme” (12-inch Victor ree. 
ord, $1). Miss Anderson sings “When | 
Am Laid in Earth” from Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas” and Scarlatti’s “Se Florindo 
e Fedele” (12-inch record, $1). Charles 
Trenet, composer of light French tunes, 
sings two of his compositions from the 
fim “Je Chante” with infectious charm 
(10-inch Columbia record, 75 cents) . 


Georges (Carmen) Bizet hurriedly com. 
posed some incidental music for Alphonse 
Daudet’s play, “L’Arlesienne,” which was 
produced in Paris in 1872. The second of 
two suites from this score has been re- 
corded for Victor by Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston Pops Orchestra and ranks with 
his greatest compositions. It includes the 
“Pastorale,” “Menuet,” and “Farandole” 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50). 








RADIO 


Wythe Williams’ Climb 

There were two “lucky accidents” in 
the life of Wythe Williams. The first 
turned him into a foreign correspondent 
and the second into a radio commentator, 

Taking a vacation from his job on The 
New York World, Williams arrived in 
London the day Edward VII died—May 
6, 1910. The 28-year-old news writer, 
hustled into foreign service, did a good 
job of reporting the story which saw nine 
kings riding in the cortege of the dead 
ruler. Remaining in Europe for 26 years, 
he covered the big battles of the World 
War, scored a beat on the text of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, stayed to watch a Ver- 
sailles-molded Europe slowly crumble. 

Accident No. 2 happened on Aug. 30, 
1939, when Williams, then editor of The 
Greenwich (Conn.) Time—a small news- 
paper making a big noise with its sensa- 
tional revelations on world affairs—was 
invited by Lowell Thomas to appear on 
the Hobby Lobby program. “You’ve been 
predicting war,” said Thomas, “now will 
you stick your neck out and predict the 
date?” Williams replied: “It will be on us 
by Sept. 6.” Four days after this broad- 
cast Germany was at war with the Allies. 

Because this program was heard by an 
official of the Phileo Radio & Television 
Corp., Williams on March 4 this year be- 
came news commentator for Philco. With- 
in three months Mutual claimed for this 
newscast, aired on two stations, 30 news 
scoops, and a 100 per cent increase in lis- 
teners avid for the Williams brand of 
“red-hot news.” 

Last week, Mutual announced plans for 
giving Williams a vast audience: begit- 
ning Sept. 10 he will be heard on 95 sta- 
tions every Tuesday and Thursday, 8 to 
8:15 p.m. EDT on an American Safety 
Razor-sponsored newscast. In addition, 4 
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A month ago, a National Broadcasting 


(Co. salesman, trying to interest advertisers 

























































in commercial broadcasts to South Amer- DOMINICK & DOMINICK LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
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the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
turned the trick by telecasting a twelve- 
minute show in full color for the benefit 
of one guest of honor—Chairman James 
L. Fly of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Using a 4.25 megacycle band, the mo- 
tion pictures in color were telecast from 
the transmitter atop the Chrysler Build- 
ing in New York to the Columbia building 
half a mile away. Flowers in the New 
York Botanical -Gardens, bathers on a 
beach, and boats on Long Island Sound 
were seen clearly, with even small ob- 
jects sharply defined. 

Columbia’s new technique, developed 
during a year’s research -by Dr. Peter C. 
Goldmark, its chief television engineer, 
requires “only one camera at the pickup 
point, one transmitter, and a_ receiver 
with only a single cathode ray tube of 
conventional design.” The cost of tele- 
casting in color, according to Adrian 
Murphy, CBS executive director of tele- 
vision, will not be “substantially more” 
than for black and white images. 

Fortunately for owners of television 
sets, no radical change on their equip- 
ment will be necessary—only a minor at- 
tachment, not expensive. 
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EDUCATION 





99 Years of Country Schools: 


Three Generations of Teachers 


Book publishers have been panning 
gold in a stream of bucolic memoirs with 
vocational themes—“The Horse and Bug- 
gy Doctor,” “Country Lawyer,” etc. Now 
it’s education’s turn. Some months ago, 
Whittlesey House asked the historian Alvin 
F. Harlow to find a suitable country 
schoolmaster and help him write his remi- 
niscences. And Harlow found his man in 
Millard Fillmore Kennedy, 77, who had 
a three-generation story to tell: Ken- 
nedy, his father, and his grandfather 
taught a total of 99 years in country 
schoolhouses, most of them in Johnson 
County, Ind. 

This week, the Kennedy-Harlow book 
appeared as SCHOOLMASTER OF YESTER- 
pay (359 pages, 90,000 words. $2.75). 
Sprinkled with homespun anecdotes, it 
does a worthy job of tracing Midwestern 
education from its backwoods beginnings 
to the near present. 


Grandfather Thomas Kennedy, who 
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had only a smattering of one-room school. 
ing himself, started the family career jp 
1820 in a log cabin in Bourbon County, 
Ky. His charges ranged from spratlings of 
5 to hulking men of 25. Perched on 
benches that were nothing more than 
split logs set flat side up on rough-hewn 
legs, they studied much spelling and 
little arithmetic. Tom theoretically earned 
50 cents or more per pupil for the three- 
month term, but cash was scarce and he 
usually toted his “salary”—corn, meat, 
furs, etc—home in a wagon. It was the 
fear of his own fondness for Bourbon 
County’s alcoholic namesake that later 
sent Tom northward to the more sober 
Indiana. 

Tom’s son, Benjamin, attended Indiana 
Asbury University (now DePauw) for 
two winters. Like his father, he taught in 
a log schoolhouse, whittled quill pens for 
his pupils, and joined them in their rough- 
house games. But, unlike Tom, he had to 
take a test for a teacher’s license, though 
all he had to do to qualify was name the 
genders of four nouns. 

When Millard, polished by ten weeks 
at Franklin College, took up the ferule, 
log schoolhouses were being replaced by 
frame buildings, painted not red _ but 
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The Kennedy Family Album. Thomas, upper left; Delilah 
and Benjamin, upper right; Millard and Ola, below. 
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Schoolmaster of Yesterday (Whittlesey House) 


. .. the one-room rural schoolhouse ... three generations of Kennedy teachers 
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white. Teaching first in the one-roomers 
and later in a newfangled high school at 
Trafalgar, he had his most embarrassing 
moment when an 18-year-old girl pupil 
caught a splinter while sliding into her 
seat and he had to remove it. 

By the time he retired in 1919, Millard 
had seen progressive education transform 
pedagogy. He still hankers for the old- 
time discipline. Modern students, he says, 
would profit by a touch of the rod. 
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THEATER 


How Serlin Defied the Shuberts 
—and Is Getting Away With It 








Behind the Broadway scenes last week a 
private spat threatened to flare into a gen- 
eral revolt. The insurgent was Oscar Ser- 
lin, young and successful producer of 
“Life With Father.” The old order was 
represented by the Shubert brothers— 
Jake and Lee—who control United Book- 
ing Office, an organization which in turn 
controls a majority of the desirable thea- 
ters in the nation’s key cities. 

The tiff, which had been playing zephyr- 
in-a-teacup for more than a year, loomed 
as a storm cloud recently when Serlin, re- 
jecting what he described as the “vindic- 
tive” terms demanded by the UBO for the 
Wilbur Theater in Boston, announced that 
he would present “Life With Father” in 
tents before he submitted to the Shubert’s 
“monopolistic” theater-holding agency. 
Further: “The Shuberts have no interest 
in the American theater. They’re in the 
real-estate business, and their strangle- 
hold on the playhouses is ruining the road.” 
Trying to pretend that the weather was 
calm, the Shuberts dismissed their at- 
tacker with the complaint: “Serlin wants 
everything.” 

The Serlin-Shubert coolness goes back 
to last November when the producer, 
ready to bring the Russel Crouse-Howard 
Lindsay comedy to Broadway, went to the 
Shuberts for a theater. Dissatisfied with 
the houses he was offered, Serlin rented 
and refurbished the independent Empire 
Theater—and the Shuberts missed out on 
a hit that is one of last season’s handful 
of survivors on Broadway. 

Later in the winter, when Serlin recruit- 
ed his Chicago company, he again applied to 
the UBO for a house. But, according to the 
producer’s office, the Shuberts were mys- 
teriously vague about terms and theaters. 
Suspicious and annoyed, Serlin again 
scouted for an independent theater, and 
a Chicago company opened at the Black- 
stone, 

“Life With Father,” now in its 29th 
week at the Blackstone, is still coining 
money—but not for the Shubert coffers. 
So when Serlin recently sought a house for 
his Boston company (Dorothy Gish, Stan- 
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Heigh-ho, Wanger! 


by JOHN O’HARA 


The curriculum of the Harvard 
Business School, or the Wharton School 
of Commerce and Finance, or any simi- 
lar institution is, and will remain, no con- 
cern of this department’s. I don’t know 
what a businessman does, beyond some 
vague notion that he gets to work at a 
time when, in my opinion, the best 
sleep is to be had. He greets his fellow 
workers and Miss Saltonstall, his secre- 
tary. He reads his mail, gets Toledo 
on the phone, speaks to the bank, keeps 
an insurance salesman waiting, receives 
the son of some distant acquaintance 
and tells the lad that there’s nothing 
now but if anything should come up 
he'll let him know. Then it’s time for 
lunch, a cocktail, the conventional 
grousing about That Fellow, back to 
the office, speaks to Buffalo, dictates 
the Outgoing, signs the Outgoing, sends 
$300 to the bank to go to the account 
of the Mrs., and then it’s just about 
time for the early train. That is all 
there is to Business, except for a little 
Selling and some Reports; but it must 
be done with a straight face, a double- 
breasted suit, a starched collar, a 
Charvet tie. 

That is all, in normal times. But there 
come times that are not precisely nor- 
mal. The Firm suddenly doubles last 
year’s volume, or someone is caught 
with his hand in the till and the district 
attorney takes an interest, or old Penny- 
packer invents a death ray. Any one 
of these abnormal events may bring 
the Press, which to the inexperienced 
must be a dreadful visitation—judging, 
that is, by the results I’ve seen. If in 
the business school curriculum there 
were a short course on how to deal with 
the Press, a lot of headaches could be 
avoided. Beyond some vague notion 
that the coming of the reporters means 
putting a couple of bottles of Scotch 
and soda and a bowl of ice on the 
table in the directors’ room, most busi- 
nessmen know nothing about how to 
handle an interview, whether it be an 
exclusive, one-reporter interview, or 
meeting the pack. 

These thoughts are occasioned by the 
recent experience of Walter Wanger, 
the film producer. Mr. Wanger really 
has no squawk against the Press. On 
what I regard as rather flimsy evidence, 
he has been built up as the leading in- 
tellect among the producers. Maybe he 
is the leading intellect—but among pro- 
ducers. He is a well-educated man, 


born a San Francisco Feuchtwanger, 
who has lived abroad, has traveled, 
speaks French and good English, and 
is reasonably active in the alumni af- 
fairs of Dartmouth, his alma mater. 
Another Dartmouth producer, Arthur 
Hornblow Jr., is Wanger’s principal 
rival for Intellectual Producer honors. 
Still a third Dartmouth producer, Gene 
Markey, is known rather better for his 
charm and his excellent wardrobe than 
for brooding spells over the intellectual 
content of his pictures. But Markey 
often laughs, whereas Wanger seldom 
smiles. Markey, for instance, never 
would be found guilty of a statement 
Wanger gave out in a recent interview: 
that if he had Presidential powers he 
would first close all the night clubs. 


Wanger’s trouble began, I believe, 
with a picture called “Private Worlds,” 
which was about a home for schizo- 
phreniacs, or laughing academy. It 
wasn’t a very good picture, but Wanger 
was thenceforth known as a “courage- 
ous” producer. It might have begun 
with another Wanger production, “Ga- 
briel Over the White House,” which I 
saw and keep getting mixed up with 
“The President Vanishes.” Next came 
“Blockade,” which was supposed to be 
on the side of the Spanish Loyalists, 
but for my dough was namby-pamby 
(and I was for the Loyalists). Any- 
way, Wanger the producer produced 
Wanger the intellectual producer. And 
I guess now that “Foreign Correspond- 
ent” is a hit, we’re stuck with him. He 
spent money freely in making “Cor- 
respondent,” scrapping scripts, firing 
writers, hiring new directors, etc., and 
the result is something that will not 
drive you out of the theater. Courage. 

But it’s like when Pennypacker in- 
vented that death ray. The big boss 
has to give the interview. Does he say 
something trenchant about the death 
ray, and how The Firm is going to use 
it only against the boll weevil? No. He 
speaks of other death rays that were 
invented during his career with The 
Firm—and then inveighs against the 
night club. The night club must go, 
says Wanger. Who asked him? 

And as a careful reporter I must 
mention that the night before he gave 
the interview Mr. Wanger was still at 
“21” at 1:30 o'clock. I saw him. The 
Press is ubiquitous, Mr. Wanger, and 
the Press reads the papers. 








ley Ridges) , the day of reckoning seemed 
to be at hand. Apparently all the available 
Hub houses were under the UBO thumb 
and, according to Serlin, the Shubert ver- 
dict was that he would now “pay through 
the nose”—an attempt to recoup the rental 
money lost in the Chicago engage- 
ment, Serlin declared the Boston terms 
were 10 per cent above the usual rental 
charged an established hit with name 
players. 

Even Serlin’s theaterwise friends agreed 
he was on the spot, and saw no way of 
moving him off it. But they—as well as the 
Shuberts—had forgotten Boston’s Reper- 
tory Theater. The Repertory is a hand- 
some, well-equipped house. Probably it had 
been overlooked because it is well outside 
Boston’s theater district, and has not 
played a professional “legitimate” com- 
pany in four years. But there, on Sept. 23, 
the voice of Clarence Day’s “Father” will 
be heard thundering through the halls of 
this Victorian brownstone. 

Despite the David-and-Goliath table 
turning, Serlin at present isn’t dedicating 
himself to a permanent feud with the 
UBO. Nevertheless, unless the Shubert 
terms are lowered, he is prepared to fight 
the “monopoly” through independent 
theater owners and the numerous other 
' house managers who—though UBO con- 
trolled—will not enjoy passing up such a 
certain money-maker as “Life With Fa- 
ther.” 

He will not be alone in the fight. An- 
other potent threat to the Shubert dom- 
ination is the similar stand of the Play- 
wrights Producing Co., which this year 
failed to renew its contract to use Shu- 
bert theaters exclusively on Broadway. 
And backing for an extended revolt is re- 
flected in the enthusiasm with which Bos- 
ton theater circles hailed the Serlin vic- 
tory, and the fan mail he had begun to re- 
ceive from theater owners throughout the 
country. 


Tough guys: ‘Boom Town’ parades Tracy and Gable in everything from mud baths to antique underwear 








MOVIES 


Oil Saga With a Punch: 
Gable and Tracy Play it Rough 
Before Colbert and Lamarr 





A variation on the phenomenon of. the 
film cycle, Hollywood’s newest device for 
attracting the reluctant customer, will re- 
sult in a run of prodigal productions fash- 
ioned as showcases for multistar casts. 
Setting the style and the pace is Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Boom Town, a caval- 
cade of the oil industry that offers the 
bargain package of Clark Gable, Spencer 
Tracy, Claudette Colbert, and Hedy La- 
marr. That this filmic inspiration is a cer- 
tified natural for the box office already has 
been demonstrated by a dozen test en- 
gagements that played to exceptional 
business. 

Adapted by John Lee Mahin, James Ed- 
ward Grant’s tale of wildcat well drilling 
opens in 1919 in the mud-and-shanty fron- 
tier town of Burkburnett, where “Big 
John” McMasters (Gable) and “Square 
John” Sand (Tracy), emerging from a 
saloon brawl as a mutual admiration so- 
ciety, pool their capital, optimism, and 
two pairs of the toughest fists in West 
Texas to drill for oil on a wildcat lease. 
Their partnership is unaffected by the 
fact that Big John, on the eve of the day 
their gusher comes in, unknowingly falls 
in love with and marries Square John’s 
girl. This portion of the film, with its real- 
istic recreation of work and brawling in 
the oil fields, plus the sparring, solo and in 
cahoots, of Gable and Tracy, and their 
climactic blasting of an oil-well holo- 
caust, is held by Jack Conway’s direc- 
tion to a high pitch of robust and color- 
ful action. 

The second section of “Boom Town,” 
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following a quarrel that sends the partners 
on their separate ways, shows the pair al- 
ternately broke and prosperous in a succes- 
sion of oil fields, and eventually lands them 
in New York, where Big John fancies him- 
self as the best-dressed baron in the oil- 
refining industry. If you are one of the 
Gallup Poll’s 32,000,000 “financially able” 
who attend the movies less than once a 
month (Newsweek, Sept. 2) you may find 
a tedious repetitiousness in the ups and 
downs of the estranged partners and their 
perennial, small-boy feuding. Also suffer- 
ing in contrast to the earlier dramatics are 
sequences devoted to the problems of big 
business and an eternal! triangle—although 
a Gable-Tracy slugfest to the finish (the 
authors call it a draw) helps. 

Claudette Colbert, as Big John’s heroi- 
cally patient wife, manages to keep from 
being lost in the he-man shuffle, but Hedy 
Lamarr, cast as the svelte menace who al- 
most breaks up their marriage, has little 
more to do than look briefly glamorous and 
exit in an unexpected halo. However, both 
male stars play their rough-and-ready 
selves with an infectious zest and good will 
that extends through kidding references to 
Gable’s ears. Tracy’s histrionics, and a 
joint appearance in long and baggy woolen 
underwear. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Hirep Wire (Universal): This is the 
crackpot chronicle of a wealthy cement 
manufacturer and his domineering secre- 
tary, and the events that prompted him 
to marry her (in name only) for bust 
ness reasons. Off and on, but often enough, 
the lines and situations are diverting— 
particularly when entrusted to Rosalind 
Russell as a secretary who was never born 
to blush unseen. Brian Aherne relaxes a lit- 
tle more than usual as the employer, and 
Robert Benchley is an amusingly improb- 
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able attorney. Virginia Bruce, John Car- 
roll, Hobart Cavanaugh. 


SrraNGER ON THE THIRD FLtoor (RKO 
Radio): An interesting exercise in psy- 
chology and terror doesn’t quite come off 
here, but as a program filler this story of 
a reporter whose testimony convicts an in- 
nocent man of murder and who later finds 
himself similarly the victim of circum- 
stantial evidence is a welcome deviation 
from the B film’s beaten path. Peter Lorre, 
John McGuire, Margaret Tallichet, Elisha 


Cook Jr. 
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ART 


Self-Taught Artist to Teach 


After six years as artist-in-residence at 
the University of Iowa, Grant Wood has 
been given a one-year sabbatical leave 
and will retire to paint. Replacing him in 
lowa City next week is a 36-year-old 
California realist, Fletcher Martin. 

A country editor’s son, Martin was 
born in Palisades, Colo., spent his early 
youth on the jump between small West- 
em towns, and at 14 ran away from his 
Idaho home to earn his own way as 
sailor, field hand, fruit picker, and day 
laborer on the road. In 1922 he enlisted 
in the Navy and, despite a 40-day term 
in the brig for jumping ship, emerged as 
a model seaman and the lightweight box- 
ing champion of a cruising squadron. To 
pass the time aboard ship, Martin (who 
rarely uses models now) often sketched his 











fellow gobs, who like to sit for him—es- 
pecially in unconventional poses. 

The years that followed saw Martin 
develop as a self-taught artist, and in 1932 
he met the Mexican muralist David 
Siqueiros. He managed to land the older 
artist a mural job—on which Martin as- 
sisted—in a Santa Monica home; in his 
spare time the husky, 185-pound Jack-of- 
all-trades made up a series of woodcuts 
which were exhibited at a Los Angeles 
gallery. His first oils and water colors— 
all painted in spare time from a job as 
printing pressman—were shown at the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery in 1934, and 
the next spring at the Los Angeles Muse- 
um, where his “Rural Family” won the 
first museum award and the $500 van 
Rensselaer Wilbur Prize. 

When the Federal Art Project commis- 
sioned him to decorate the North Holly- 
wood High School auditorium, Martin 
quit his job; later he won a $4,900 Fed- 
eral competition for murals in San Pedro’s 
Federal building. Last December the Los 
Angeles Museum gave the 6-footer—who 
looks something like the toughies he 
paints—a one-man show; his first Eastern 
exhibit is scheduled for October “At the 
Midtown Galleries in New York. 

The Los Angeles artist’s best-known pic- 
ture is, appropriately enough, a waterfront 
scene called “Trouble in Frisco,” which 
belongs to the Museum of Modern Art in 
Manhattan and is now touring the coun- 
try in a circulating exhibit called “35 
Under 35”—representative works by 35 
WPA artists painted when they were 
under 35 years old. 


Midtown Galleries 


Fletcher Martin’s ‘Trouble in Frisco,’ a saga from the painter’s past 
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Return Engagement— 


Williamsport, Pa.: Determined to 
catch the thieves who had been raiding his 
garage and siphoning gasoline from his 
car, Clyde H. Luse bought a watchdog and 
put him in the garage for the night. The 
next morning the dog was gone. 


Canton, Ill.: When police spotted 
Harry Lukers’ stolen automobile they took 
him with them to pick it up. The car 
was locked, however, and they left to find 
a locksmith. Returning, they found the 
car had vanished. 


Special Service—- 

New York City: Just as two armed 
bandits had cornered James Boggiano, 
grocery-store manager, and Philip Mullen, 
clerk, in a room at the rear of the store, 
three customers entered. Unperturbed, one 
of the robbers swathed himself in a white 
apron and walked out to wait on the 
ladies. Fifteen minutes later, the shoppers 
departed, satisfied with their assorted pur- 
chases of vanilla, vinegar, coffee, etc.—all 
found on the shelves with the aid of whis- 
pered back-room conferences at gun point. 
The gunmen then locked Boggiano and 
Mullen in the washroom and escaped with 
$80 from the cash register. 


Too Good a Cook— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Julius Boell, 
bartender, told Judge Sylvain J. Lazarus 
that he left home and sued for divorce 
because his wife’s weight increased from 
140 to 256 pounds in fourteen years. Mrs. 
Lucille Boell sued for a divorce also, charg- 
ing desertion. Deciding for Mrs. Boell, 
Judge Lazarus commented that Boell “has 
the reputation of being an excellent ama- 
teur cook and he undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to her obesity by supplying her with a 
superabundance of his excellent cookery.” 


Bribery— 

Lincoln, Neb.: One of Postmaster 
R. E. Fenton’s mail carriers was blocked 
off from one of his mailboxes for ten days 
by a vicious dog until Fenton had a 
bright idea. Now the postman carries a 
sack of dog food on his route. 


Good Offer— 


Salem, Va.: This letter was received 
in answer to an advertisement which of- 
fered “for sale or trade” an airplane: “T 
would like to trade you the following 
things a fine red rooster, two pair pi- 
geons, one crystal radio set I made; three 
red hens, one radio, has five tubes, four 
bantam and one Erector set If this suits 
you let me know and I will be able to 
come and get the airplane.” The writer 
was Joe Alex Osborne III, aged 10. 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


California Talks Back 


Wren will Easterners learn not to 
fool with the lustrous pride that Califor- 
nians have in their state? The latest to 
feel the inevitable sting of their resent- 
ment is a man who should have known bet- 
ter. Early in August the President of the 
United States, telling the voters of Cali- 
fornia not to return Hiram Johnson to the 
Senate, said that he did not think that 
anyone in his wildest dreams could regard 
Senator Johnson as a liberal or progressive 
Democrat in the year 1940. Well, 483,328 
Democrats had just such wild dreams— 
which was more than all the assorted 
Democrats and others who opposed John- 
son could gather together. Republicans— 
581,858 of them—had wild dreams too. In 
thirty years of victory Hiram Johnson has 
never enjoyed such a vote of confidence. 

And so wild dreams are now due to 
visit the Democratic Presidential candi- 
date and his campaign managers. For poli- 
ticians are superstitious men, and there is 
a superstition about California. In 1916 
Mr. Hughes appears to have unwittingly 
slighted Johnson in California. California 
rejected Mr. Hughes. The superstition orig- 
inated then. It brought forth more goose 
pimples among Democratic politicians 
when Roosevelt visited that state in 1932 
than a swim in the Arctic. By virtue of 
great tact and a warm endorsement of 
Senator Johnson, Mr. Roosevelt won Cali- 
fornia. But in 1938 the old Roosevelt polit- 
ical insight failed. Mr. Roosevelt strongly 
endorsed Senator McAdoo. The voters re- 
jected his advice. A still more emphatic 
negative has now been registered. The 
ominous threat of the superstition seems 
on the way to fulfillment. 

There is nothing of the supernatural in 
what has happened this year. Personal ob- 
servation throughout the August campaign 
made it clear to me that events were un- 
folding quite logically. In no state are party 
lines so shadowy. No state has believed in 
progressive ideas so long and so ardently. 
No state has recently suffered so much 
from spurious progressivism. The candi- 
dacy of Senator Johnson offered voters the 
opportunity to register their opinions on 
all three of these points. 

The Johnson vote disregarded Roose- 
velt’s plea on party grounds. On primary 
day California Democrats decided that 
Johnson was a Democrat and Republicans 
decided that he was a Republican. Did Mr. 
Roosevelt question Joh:son’s progressiv- 
ism? Who was Mr. Roosevelt to tell Cali- 
fornians the meaning of progressivism? 


California had a New Deal when Mr. 
Roosevelt was in college. Finally, great 
numbers of Californians had decided that 
the old progressive and the old progressiv- 
ism were best. And many exponents of 
the new radicalism rolled in the dust on 
primary day. 

Can Mr. Willkie carry the state? Yes, 
with a few important ifs. If he can make 
California believe that he believes in the 
sort of enlightened government that peo- 
ple thought they were voting for in 1932. 
If he can make them believe that he is a 
capable executive. If he can make them 
believe that, California-wise, he’s not over- 
ly concerned with party labels. And a 
speech or two by Hiram Johnson would 
clinch it. 





Advice From Abroad 


Bitses de Tocqueville, we have been 
getting the once-over by European sa- 
vants. Americans seldom object to this, al- 
though it must be admitted that when 
Americans try to tell Europeans how to 
run their affairs, they are usually told to 
mind their own business. But we listen 
courteously enough to advice about our- 
selves because we believe that we may 
sometimes learn even from outsiders. And 
when an outsider happens to be a great, 
tactful and judicious man like the late 
Lord Bryce, his comments upon our affairs 
become a part of our intellectual tradition. 

But the man who sends us the latest 
batch of advice from abroad does not care 
for Lord Bryce. In his book, The American 
Presidency, which has been ecstatically re- 
ceived by leftist book reviewers, Professor 
Harold J. Laski of the University of Lon- 
don devotes several pages to academic 
fencing with the shade of Bryce and con- 
cludes that the advice of Bryce must be 
considered in the light of the fact that he 
“brought with him to America, in a word, 
a social philosophy, a way of life, that 
set the criteria not only of what he was 
to look for, but also of what he found.” 
Well, so lias Professor Laski. And since 
Professor Laski has invited it, the com- 
ment may be made that Bryce spent years 
quietly observing us before he wrote about 
us, and that he looked at us a lot more 
than he talked at us. 

What is immediately important about 
Laski’s book is its emergence in the midst 
of a Presidential campaign. That element 
of timeliness, together with the unbounded 
admiration it displays for President Roose- 
velt, makes it a kind of campaign docu- 
ment. It is as such that it must be cx- 
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amined, even if Mr. Ickes does charge dis. 
courtesy to anyone who presumes to say 
anything about the Presidency. 

The cssense of the Laski plea is that the 
American President needs power, and yet 
more power. “Great power makes great 
leadership possible,” he says. As for the 
nation, it must, if it would “live creatively 

. . discipline itself to trust, in the grand 
manner, the leaders of its choice.” So here 
we are! No doubt it is creative living that 
the Indians in every South American die. 
tatorship enjoy. The only distinction jp. 
volved seems to be that, according to the 
Laski prescription, the “grand manner” 
characterizes people who give up their 
power to a leader and does not character. 
ize people when someone takes their power 
away from them. Still, the nation ends up 
in precisely the same place. And ultimate. 
ly, the people yearn for a little less crea. 
tive living and a little more personal lib- 
erty. Cor the accepted synonyms of the 
word “leadcr” have some terrifying con- 
notations. 

Professor Laski does not tell us what 
the ultimate cconomic and social system 
should be—in this book. But he has done 
so elsewhere. Since he invites us to place 
ourselves quietly in the hands of a leader, 
we have the right to ask where Laski 
would like to have the leader take us, 
In 1935 he told us in his book, The State: 
“Once more we can see before us the be- 
ginnings of a new order. Once more the 
economic process has become incompatible 
with the political forms in which it is con- 
tained.” So it would seem that we need 
more power in the hands of the leader 
because we are going to have a new order. 
Professor Laski elaborated his thesis last 
year at the University of Wisconsin. Ac- 
cording to The New York Times, he said 
on April 7, 1939: “Should war be forced 
upon us and we see the old, ugly, im- 
perialist aims dominating the rulers of the 
democracies, we of the Labor party and 
the working class everywhere see it as 
our duty to turn those wars into civil wars 
and remake those governments which dis- 
regard the working classes which are their 
foundations.” 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon 
the Laski thesis in its entirety. Summed 
up, it is a program that most Americans 
find exceedingly distasteful. We co not 
believe that “the cconomic process has 
become incompatible with the political 
forms in which it is contained.” We shall 
not accept a “new order” which comes 
through a dictatorship masquerading in 
the forms of democracy or which launches 
itself in a civil war begun in the midst of 
a war with another nation. Perhaps Mr. 
Laski will find Americans pretty funny 
in the way they shrink with horror from 
such prospects. But he'll have to take us 
as we are. And the vast majority of us 
in this democracy still believe in the demo- 
cratic ideal—still prefer the ideas of 
Bryce to the “new order” of Laski. 
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1. “You almost lost one of your biggest 
Canadian Club boosters not long ago,” 
writes an American sportsman. “Not be- 
cause I had found a better whisky, either, 
but just because a mountain I was climb- 
ing tried to shake me off. I was scaling a 
peak in the Andes with a couple of expe- 
rienced guides. Halfway up, it happened 

a piece of rock gave way under my foot. 
In a panic, I tried to flatten myself against 
the ledge, but I lost my balance and fell 
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2. “Not to keep you in suspense any longer, I didn’t take the entire 3. “For when we got back to the half-way hut, I found 
rip down...Mantorro, the guide, had taken a good half-hitch around a bottle of Canadian Club! I remember someone else 
ny middle with the climbing rope and when I reached the end of who enjoyed Canadian Club on a mountain peak—but 
hat, I just dangled. You can imagine how I felt then—but you can’t I’m afraid his enjoyment wasn’t a patch on the way I 
nagine how I felt a short while later. enjoyed that friendly flavor that day!” 
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shall MORAL—CHANGE TO CANADIAN CLUB! 


More Americans drink Canadian Club IN 87 LANDS 


than any other Imported Whisky WHISKY-WISE 
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Wy do twice as many Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. rb 
Americans now drink In Scotland, as in U. S. A., Canadian “& Ce 


Canadian Clubasdida Club is the leading imported whisky. Canadian} Le 


w years ago? Why have they changed It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 

this rare, imported whisky? why, for yourself. Just try this unusual » 
The answer is in Canadian Club’s whisky in your usual drink, and taste Chl 
terly distinctive flavor—its all-round the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 

reeable nature—that surprises andde- Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 

zhts all tastes. Men themselves say. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. G YEARS OLD 
anadian Club is “/Jight as Scotch,” Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons 

ich as tye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” _Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
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G. R. Reavis, tobacco warehouseman, inspects an evtra fine lot of ripe. golden leaf. 


Luckies’ finer tobaececos 
mean less nicotine 


As tobacco experts like G. R. Reavis 
will tell you, Luckies buy the finer 
leaf. These men know... for they 
spend their lives buying, selling and 
handling tobacco. 

Now here’s what this means to 
you as a smoker . . . Luckies’ finer 
tobaccos mean less nicotine. The 
more you smoke, the more you want 
a cigarette of proven mildness. So 
remember this fact: for two years, 


the average nicotine content of 


before buying it. So our buyers can 
select leaf that is ripe and mellow, 
yet milder—low in nicotine. 
Remember, with independent to- 
bacco experts, with men who know 


tobacco best— it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 


*NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 
9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 


Luckies has been 12° less than the 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an - iY 
nicotine content of 2.01 parts & 
per hundred. . ~ uc 


‘Se 
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average of the four other leading 
average 
brands*—less than any one of them. . 


Luckies. you see, analyze tobacco 


Copyngnt 194. The Amencan Tobac0ee Company 


With men who know tobacco best—it’s LUCKIES 2 Ta) 





